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THE COVER 


Typifying the fighter pilots who are giving the Reds a 
bad time over Korea is Second Lieutenant Edwin F. 
Tabaczynski, Mishawaka, Indiana, who has at this writ- 
ing fourteen combat missions under his belt. He flies 
a F-80 in the 5Ist Fighter Interceptor Wing and while 
our story is primarily about the F-86 vs the MIG the 
picture was too good to pass up on a technicality. 
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DOUGLAS GLOBEMASTER II 








A FLEET OF C-124s COULD AIRLIFT AN ENTIRE 
FANTRY DIVISION AND ALL ITS EQUIPMENT 


Quickly the giant Globemaster II brakes to a stop. Its clamshell doors 
fold back. Down comes the self-contained ramp. And seconds later 
battle-ready troops are pouring out of her monstrous belly. Nearby 
other C-124s unload such divisional equipment as M-24 tanks, 155 mm. 
Long Toms, bulldozers, trucks and scrapers. 
A fleet of these new Douglas transports could airlift all the personnel 
and equipment of an entire 16,000-man airborne division from Boston, 
Mass., to Brest, France, in a single flight! 
Designed to meet the vital need for aircraft to support global oper- 
' ations, the C-124 has been ordered in quantity by the armed forces. 
Already a certain number are in active service. 

Over five years of careful planning and development work by Douglas 
and the military have made possible this revolutionary airplane. Such 
pioneering is typical of Douglas engineers, who are today turning their 
” attention to advance-type combat planes with jet, rocket and turbo-prop 
propulsion. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 































Skilled engineers and technicians find Douglas a good place to work! 










| WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
FIGHTERS » ATTACK PLANES + BOMBERS + GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT >» RESEARCH 


Correction 
Gentlemen: Just a note concerning an 
item on page 74 of the Am Force Mag- 
azine of October. Under “Decelerator 
Testing” there is reference to “Maj. John 
Paul Staff, an aero-medical technician.” 
The gentleman illustrated is Maj. John 
Paul Stapp who is not a technician but 
a medical officer of the AF Medical 
Service who has risked his life repeat- 
edly in the studies described. 

Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, 

USAF (MC) 

The Surgeon General 

Department of the Air Force 

Washington 25, D.C. 
© Our apologies to Major Stapp and 
General Armstrong. We merely copied 
the information on the back of the pho- 
to. For more on Major Stapp and the 
research into high-altitude bailouts see 
“Blowing Your Top at 50,000 Feet.” 
page 37. 


SAC Booster 

Gentlemen: Very sorry I had to take so 
long to renew my membership and sub- 
scription to Am Force Magazine. How- 
ever, I wouldn’t be without Am Force 
for anything. I stopped all other maga- 
zine subscriptions. 

How about some articles concerning 
SAC (Heavy Bomber outfits), and 
Photo Recon outfits (like 1lith Wing 
Strategic Recon. Bomb (M) Photo)? 
Please publish some more articles about 
the enemy (Communist) Air Force. 

Sgt. Ed Woodmansee 
Fairchild AFB, Wash. 


AFA Medals 

Gentlemen: Request that this unit be 
furnished with two AFA Medals at your 
earliest convenience. The reason for this 
unusual request for two medals is due 
to the fact that we have made up a dis- 
play board showing all of the awards 
and decorations that an AROTC cadet 
may be awarded during his career in the 
program. 

You will be pleased to know that this 
unit has placed the AFA Medal in the 
number one spot, having precedence 
over all other awards. This medal is a 
definite morale builder and is the most 
coveted award we have. 

The winner of the medal at this Uni- 
versity for the 1950-51 school year was 
Cadet Lt. Col. William E. Smurro, the 
cadet wing commander, and the recipi- 


ent of a Regular Air Force commission. . 


The AFA is to be commended on the 
outstanding job they are doing for the 
Air Force in general and the AF ROTC 
program in particular. 

Lt. Col. Francis J. Pope, PAS&T 
Loyola Univ. of Los Angeles 
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Reserves Again 

Gentlemen: When Am Force Magazine 
starts functioning as a sounding board 
for all disgruntled reservists (issue of 
August 1951, Airmail), who were called 
up, its original strong and bold boast to 
be an advocate and spokesman for air- 
power free and simple with no axe to 
grind or strings attached stands in jeop- 
ardy of failure by default. 


Leave the gripes and complaints to - 


grievance committees, compassionate 
boards, soap-box orators and veterans 


‘organizations and continue to give us 


facts and- not fiction. 
Capt. Warren D. Jackson, USAFR 
APO 953, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: In your August issue you 
published a letter from “S.S.D.,” 
Mitchel AFB, N. Y., which made ob- 
vious reference to the 514th Troop Car- 
rier Wing, Medium, stationed at this 
base. “S.S.D.” is certainly entitled to 
gripe but we feel he is being unfair to 
the hard-working airmen and officers 
who make up this unit. 

In his letter, the writer pointed out 


that the wing is “made up 99 percent . 


of reservists without any training in 
about five years.” The first half of this 
statement is true. We are made up of 
reservists who have made great per- 
sonal sacrifices to return to the Air 
Force. But, many of these men_ had 
been meeting since as far back as 1947, 
and many were part of the Reserve 
program serving without pay. On May 1, 
1951, when the unit was activated, 
every first pilot was fully qualified to fly 
the C-46 type aircraft, and we would 
have been able to man every available 
aircraft had we been called upon to do 
so. This certainly indicated not only an 
organized training program, but also 
perseverance and responsibility on the 
part of members of the wing. 

From an administrative standpoint, 
a certain amount of difficulty was en- 
countered during the first month of op- 
eration. This was largely due to the 
rapid expansion of the Air Force from 
48 to 95 groups in a matter of a few 
months. Subsequent supply shortages 
were Air Force wide. Higher headquar- 
ters was quite aware of this shortage 
and the situation has largely been 
remedied by now. Typewriters, desks, 
office supplies, and Air Force Regula- 
tions were all difficult to obtain, and the 
short supply of these items worked tem- 
porary inconveniences on all concerned. 
Cooperation on all levels eased the 
situation. 

In his letter, “S.S.D.” complained 
about the preparation of a list of of- 
ficers’ wives for a social function. The 


entry of a man into active military 
service vitally affects his wife and fam- 
ily. We felt that the wives should get 
acquainted as soon as possible so that 
they could be integrated into the Air 
Force family. From a practical stand- 
point, the only step necessary for order- 
ly room personnel was to indicate on 
the unit’s officers roster which of the 
men were married. This job was not 
unreasonably difficult or time consum- 
ing. 

There have been difficulties in the 
activation of the 514th Troop Carrier 


- Wing. Every officer and airman has had 


personal inconveniences but the men 
have responded in an excellent manner. 
Wholehearted cooperation has  pro- 
duced an outfit which does not have to 
take second place to any AF unit. 
Capt. Clifford B. Mandell 
Mitchel AFB, New York 


Gentlemen: I wish that it were possible 
to reach each and every Air Force Re- 
servist with the boldly outlined letter 
from S/Sgt. Frank J. Stieber (Am 
Force, Aug. 1951). What must happen 
to this nation of ours to wake up the 
minds of most reservists to the import- 
ance of preparedness? Self-pity, indiffer- 
ence and complete lack of interest in 
our- nation’s present emergency seem to 
be the most serious problems facing the 
Reserve program. I find it increasingly 
difficult in my recruiting attempts to get 
beyond the personal greed and utter 
lack of national fervor in the minds of 
potential volunteer personnel. 

- “What’s the pay?”, “How soon can I 
get promoted?”, “Will I be recalled?” 
seem to be the major questions fired by 
a prospective member. Never the ques- 
tions—“Does my country need me?”, “Is 
our way of life threatened?”, or “Will 
my kids have to go to war some day as 
I did?”. Oh no, not in your life! “What's 
in it for me?”—that’s the only concern. 

What will it take to bring S/Sgt. Stie- 
ber’s convictions home to the many 
others who sit and let the guy next door 
take over for them. Orchids to S$/Sgt. 
Stieber. The Air Force will always be 
on top with men like him at the helm. 

Gerald W. Vath 
Reading, Pa. 


We Think So, Too : 
Gentlemen: Was there an Army Regu- 
lation or is there an Air Force Regula- 
tion which prohibits the naming of an 
Air Force Base after an enlisted man 
who fought and died for his country? 
Surely, there must be some worthy 
of that honor. 


- Earl K. Monroe 
Oakland, Calif. 











Lockheed 


EXPERTS ENACT VITAL 
FIELD SERVICE ROLE 


Its far-reaching Field Service De- 
partment is another example of 
Lockheed leadership in action. Over 
80 highly skilled technicians main- 
tain constant vigil throughout the 
world, helping guarantee dependable 
performance of Lockheed airplanes. 

On Korea’s battlefields, in the 
Arctic, at desert bases—everywhere 
—Lockheed Field Service Represent- 
atives are on hand to advise, instruct 
and assist the men who fly as well as 
those who service Lockheed aircraft. 


Equally important, and even more 
vital to the future of aviation, is the 
research function of Lockheed’s 
Field Service. Day in and day out, 
records are kept and reports are filed, 
evaluating military and commercial 
planes, checking performance under 
every operating condition... build- 
ing up a tremendous library of flying 
and functional data which help in 
designing even greater aircraft for 
the future. 


Commercial service as well as military 


This same continual assistance is given 
the operators of Lockheed commercial air- 
planes—the 15 leading world airlines that 
daily fly Constellations over every continent 
and every ocean. The intelligence thus 
gathered is made available to all: Constella- 
tion operators, further assuring Lockheed 
dependability. 

One of many examples of valuable assist- 
ance in the field occurred recently when 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
suffered serious damage to its base in 
Filton, England. A Lockheed Field Service 
Representative conferred with BOAC offi- 
cials, checking damage to aircraft, loss of 
spare parts, and destroyed facilities. Then 
a message to Lockheed’s well-stocked U.S. 
warehouse speeded necessary parts to Fil- 
ton immediately and restored full operation 
far sooner than BOAC thought possible. 

This world-wide service is well worth its 
million-dollar annual cost... permits life- 
time follow-through on each airplane pro- 
duced... backs Lockheed’s reputation for 
dependability based on experience. 
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Anniverary Issue 
Gentlemen: Congratulations on your 
birthday issue of Am Force Magazine. 
It’s the greatest publication effort that 
I have seen in a long time and I cer- 
tainly enjoyed it a lot. 
Many thanks. 
Robert K. Black 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: We use the articles in Am 
Force extensively in the preparation of 
our AF ROTC courses. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the help your 
magazine has been to us, and for the 
valuable contributions Am Force has 
made in acquainting the public with air 
power. 

Maj. James C. Finlayson, Adjutant 

Det #15, Hq & Hq Sq, Ist AF 

Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: As a long time member of 
the Association I feel I should have 
written a long time ago to tell you how 
much I enjoy your fine magazine. I 
have enjoyed your magazine for many 
years and believe the Association is 
doing a fine job. 

Maj. Thomas M. Slamal, Commanding 
6th Motor Veh. Sq., 509th Air Base Gp. 
Walker AFB, Roswell, New Mexico 


Gentlemen: May I congratulate you on 
the excellent photographic presentation 
of Command and Staff, USAF, in the 
September issue of Arr Force. 

Col. W. L. Tubbs 

Ass’t. for Ground Safety 

Dept. of the Air Force, Hq. USAF 

Wash., D.C. 


Gentlemen: Your outstanding chart of 
the USAF Command and Staff Officers 
is another fine example of Air Force 
Association work. 

Plans are being formulated to have 
reprints framed for the Personal Affairs 
office at this base so that personnel 
processing through for shipment may 
have a chance to see what the “old 
man” looks like. 

Congratulations to your very fine 
organization. 

Ist Lt. Bruce L. Mitchell 
Base Personal Affairs Officer 
Mather AFB, Calif. 


Gentlemen: At your convenience please 
send me copies of the USAF Base Map 
and background material together with 
copies of the Amr Force Magazine chart 
published in the September issue of Am 
Force Magazine, the finest issue yet 
published. 

S/Sgt. Michael D. Griffin 

Hq., Continental Air Command 

Mitchel AFB, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you for the very fine 
article, written by Mr. J. C. Culpepper 
of your staff, which publicized in the 
anniversary issue of Am Force the need 
for civilians to work in shortage occupa- 
tions throughout USAF. 

I am glad to tell you that already the 
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Air Force has received many employ- 
ment inquiries which are directly attrib- 
utable to this article. As you no doubt 
know, copies of the magazine are being 
transmitted to the Air Commands and 
their bases; they will provide command- 
ing officers and their civilian employees 
with much useful Air Force orientation 
material. 

It is very gratifying to know that the 
Air Force may continue to avail itself of 
the good services of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation, particularly in the columns of 
Arr Force. We shall continue to supply 
your periodical with items of interest to 
your readers. 

Jack Pockrass 
Chief, Placement & Employee Relations 

Division 
Office, Director of Civilian Personnel 
The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Gentlemen: It will be greatly appre- 
ciated if you will supply the USAF 
Historical Division, Research Studies 
Institute, with copies of the chart, The 
United States Air Force (Am Force, 
September 1951) and of the Air Force 
Base Map and background material 
when the latter are available. As you 
may know, the USAF Historical Divi- 
sion supplied Arr Force with much of 
the data concerning the naming of Air 
Force Bases. 
Congratulations on a superb issue of 

Arr FORCE. 

Joseph W. Angell, Jr. 

Ass’t. to the Chief 

USAF Historical Division 

Air University 

Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Gentlemen: I should like to acknowl- 
edge receipt of reprints of outstanding 
articles printed in your Am Force 
Magazine. I refer specifically to three 
articles describing the location of major 
active AFBs in the US, the USAF Com- 
mand and Staff, and the historical high- 
lights on bases of the AF. 

It is our plan to use much of this 
material in the presentation of our Air 
ROTC curriculum. May I offer my sin- 
cere thanks for your speed in acknowl- 
edging our request and commend you 
on the excellence of the articles. We 
have had nothing but praise from those 
who have already seen the material, 
and anticipate an easier teaching situ- 
ation, as well as the best student learn- 
ing, through the use of these reprints. 

Lt. Col. Joseph P. Marsiglia 
Assistant PAST, AFROTC 
New York University, N.Y. 


Air-Ground Operation 

Gentlemen: This is the first chance I 
have had to comment on your excellent 
issue on “The Air-Ground Operation in 
Korea,” which has drawn such deserved 
attention. It was a fine, simple presenta- 
tion of a highly complex subject. 

I have just completed a tour of a hun- 
dred missions in the old F-51, flying 
about one-third of those hundred missions 

(Continued on page 10) 
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: B® Loading M3A2 personnel carrier 
into AVITRUC XC-123. 


UTILITY 


Whether crated vehicles 
or a huge half-track person- 
nel carrier; hay for ma- 
rooned livestock or litters for 
evacuation of wounded; 
transport of replacement 
troops to forward areas or 
paratroops to jump areas —. 
loading and unloading will 
be simple—safe, speedy 
delivery assured. 
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in close support of the ground forces of 
the UN. My squadron has been in ac- 
tion since July 8, and, along with the 
other Mustang outfits, has done a lot 
more damage than one would be led to 
believe possible, judging by the propor- 
tionate publicity given the conventional 
and the jet groups in Korea. It is my 
firm belief that the Air Force is making 
a tremendous mistake in putting such 
heavy emphasis on the jet fighter as its 
primary close support airplane. 

Now don’t think I’m calling the F-51 
and the F4U the answer. I still get the 
willies when I think of dragging a Mus- 
tang down a valley lined with various 
small-arms category weapons, when that 
coolant radiator seemed about 10 feet 
square. But we were carrying two na- 
palm tanks and six rockets, plus the full 
load of ammo for the six .50 caliber 
guns, flying off PSP strips as short as 
8,200 feet, and staying in the air three 
hours or more. The Corsair pilots were 
doing the same thing with heavier loads. 
We ran low recon on roads all over 
Korea, and we got the hell shot out of 
us. The jets flew more close support and 
little or no recce work, and if not on 
close support were hitting on pre- 
briefed, well-defined objectives. 

This is not just the complaint of a jet 
pilot flying Mustangs. I’m deeply inter- 
ested in our having the right equipment 
for the big war we seem to be heading 
for, and I.don’t think the jets are the 
answer. The AF has got to do more in 
the way of close support for the ground 
troops than throwing an almost impo- 
tent flight of lightly loaded airplanes in, 
a flight which all too often is screaming, 
“Get us a target quick, we've got five 
minutes target time for you.” Hell, it 
takes five minutes to get your target 
marked and identified! And I speak from 
experience. Too many times I’ve had to 
pull up off a target while some jet flight 
salvoed its load in order to roar back 
up to 3,500 in order to make it home. 
They drop, and leap off, and then the 
Mustangs and Corsairs come back in 
and clean up behind them. 

I would be grateful for some comment 
from your editors on this business. Be- 
lieve me, I'm speaking for most of the 
conventional airplane drivers here when 
I suggest such heresy as building an- 
other propeller-driven fighter plane. 

AF Lieutenant 


Department of Amplification 
Gentlemen: In looking over the Septem- 
ber issue of Am Force Magazine, we 
found, on page 18, reference to Parks 
AFB with a designation of “ATC” in- 
doctrination center. Thought you would 
like to know that the Air Training Com- 
mand bases are designated “ATRC.” 

Maj. Anthony V. Ragusin . 

Chief, Air Information Division, PIO 

Scott AFB, IIl. 


Gentlemen: This is with reference to a 
story in the September 1951 issue of 
Am Force Magazine, entitled “Air 
Force Schools.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HIGH COST of airplanes today as compared with WW II, in the opinion of Lockheed 
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LUBRICATING-OIL recovered and processed by AF during fiscal '5l totaled over 
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Pres. Bob Gross, is result of three factors: normal cost of manufacturing 
--materials, labor, machinery--has increased greatly since 1941; today's 
military airplane is many times more complicated than its predecessors in 
design, construction, and content; and because aircraft industry was 
virtually shut down from 1945-47, country must now pay high cost to regain 
momentum. . . Since late in WW II, 53 different types of jet planes, 
including four with rocket engines, have been developed in US. Additional 
advanced types are now in design and development stage. Today, US has 
eight types of jet fighters and five jet bombers in production. Jet pods 
have been added to USAF intercontinental bomber, increasing its perform- 
ance. One eight-jet bomber, a flying wing configuration, has been tested; 
and two new eight-jet long-range bombers are scheduled to fly late this 
year. Production orders already have been placed on one of these air- 
craft. Only one nation--Soviet-Russia--has produced greater numbers of jets. 




















SHORTAGES of machine tools, materials, and critical components have caused air- 
craft production to fall below schedules set by military planners, accord- 
ing to Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, AIA president, who has stated that jet 
engine production is six months behind schedule. . . Army and Navy con- 
tractors and subcontractors have been invited by USAF to make site 
selections of machine tools remaining in its machine tools storage depots 
at Marietta, Ga., and Omaha, Neb., beginning October 29. AF and Atomic 
Energy Commission contractors already have drawn upon the depots. .. AF 
won't supply jet fighters to Air National Guard units yet to be mobilized 
until the production picture has brightened. 











CENTRAL MILITARY PROCUREMENT OFFICE goes right back where it started from. 
Moved from Pentagon to Old Post Office building in Washington last April, 
as convenience to visiting business men, CMPO found they still wanted to 
go to Pentagon anyhow and preferred getting procurement information at 
location closer to service information services. New location is Room 
3D-758, Pentagon; phone number remains the same, LIberty 5-6700, extension 
66151. . . Denver industrial area manufacturers who wish to enter 
military production as subcontractors will be able to examine items they 
might produce at Armed Forces Subcontractors Exhibit November 13 to 15. 














FIFTH AIR TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE will be held in Washington, D. C., from 
October 30 to November 16, 1951. It will be conducted by The American 
University, with cooperation of CAA, Director of Transportation, USAF, and 
Air Transport Association. 








HUMANITARIAN PROJECT sponsored annually by Scott AFB chaplains netted about 
$5,500 this year. Money will be used to purchase Christmas gifts for 
permanently hospitalized AF combat veterans. . . Bell Aircraft Corp. has 
been selected to receive 1951 National American Legion Award "for having 
most outstanding record for employment of physically-handicapped vets" of 
any employer in New York State. .. Henceforth, holders of Congressional 
Medal of Honor or Distinguished Service Cross will pay nothing for room 
accommodations at Los Angeles’ Hotel Hayward. 




















1,500,000 gallons, yielding 1,115,000 gallons of re-refined oil as well as 
Continued on page 14 
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a substantial financial savings. AF estimates that for every 1,000 
gallons of new oil issued, 250 gallons of used oil will be accumulated, 
177 gallons of re-refined oil will be recovered; plans now include re- 
refining of used oil from ground equipment. 


USAF will lease Laredo, Tex., Airport for use as jet training base. .. A re-=- 





search project to study high altitude winds over US at altitudes from 
50,000 to 100,000 feet has been initiated by AF. Nicknamed "Moby Dick," 
project will use large plastic balloons to obtain important weather data 
from the stratosphere. (Thunderstorms and static electricity have caused 
ten accidents this year to MATS aircraft.). . . USAF's Special Weapons 
Command is participating in Atomic Energy Commission's test operations at 
the Nevada test site. . . Army ground liaison officers are now being 
assigned to fighter-bomber and tactical reconnaissance wings of TAC. 











53,000 AF sorties were flown over Korea from June 2l-Sept. 20, 1951. (During 


this three-month period, 59 USAF aircraft were lost to combat.). .. AFA 
member Capt. Jimmie M. Jernigan, SA-16 amphibian pilot of 3rd Air Rescue 
Squadron, recently completed his 118th rescue of Korean war when he landed 
his plane off a hostile Korean coast and picked up a Thunderjet pilot who 
had been shot down in battle with enemy MIG-15s. He is one of few 3rd ARS 
pilots who have flown both helicopters and amphibians in present war. .. 
"Bub," oldest B-29 in FEAF, is back in Sacramento for overhaul after 107 
Korean missions in which 1,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 








ROSWELL GILPATRIC, Ass't Sec'y of AF, will replace John A. McCone as Under- 








secretary. . . McCone resigned to resume chairmanship of Pacific Far East 
Line. . . AFA Director Gen. George C. Kenney, recently retired from AF, 
is co-chairman with Gene Tunney of 1951-52 national Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation drive, which will seek to raise $3,500,000 for its 
program of research, clinics, and rehabilitation. ... Recent AF Command 
and Staff changes include: Lt. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter named as Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, USAF; Maj. Gen. Joseph Smith to replace Gen. 
Kuter as Commander, MATS; Gen. Smith to be replaced as Director of Plans 
by his deputy, Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee; Maj. Gen. Eugene L. Eubank to 
command Technical Training AF formerly headed by Maj. Gen. Charles C. 
Chauncey who retired October 31; and Brig. Gen. E. Blair Garland assumed 
command of AACS from Brig. Gen. Wallace G. Smith, who is retiring. 























AF ORGANIZATION ACT, recently enacted, changes terms United States Air Force 





Reserve and USAFR to Air Force Reserve and AFR, and term AFUS (Air Force 
of United States), used to refer to overall organization, to terms USAF 
and United States Air Force. As authorized by act, Maj. Gen. Reginald C. 
Harmon, AF Judge Advocate, was promoted to permanent major general; and 
Lt. Generals John K. Cannon, Curtis E. LeMay and Benjamin W. Childlaw 
received four-star rank. 

















COL. A. D. TUTTLE, 71, medical director of United Airlines from 1937 until his 





retirement last June and commandant of present AF School of Medicine from: 
1934 to 1937, died last month, was buried in Arlington Cemetery. 








INTERNATIONAL training center for aerial survey--designed as a practical aid in 





discovery of undetected resources in underdeveloped areas of the world-- 
will soon be in operation at Delft, the Netherlands. .. "International 
Language for Aviation" is presently being studied by Communications 
Division of International Civil Aviation Organization. Member nations of 
ICAO have agreed that English language should be basis of ILA. 
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CORPORAL SCOTT: The CO, Scott AFB, 
desires to obtain a biographical sketch 
and photograph of the late Cpl. Frank 
W. Scott for whom this base was named. 
Official records indicate that Scott was 
first enlisted man to lose his life in an 
aircraft accident when the plane in 
which he was a passenger crashed at 
College Park, md. in 1912. Pilot of 
this plane was a Lt. L. G. Rockwell. 
Little other information is available. 
There are probably a number of your 
readers who remember this incident and 
may have known the persons involved. 
They could, no doubt, give us informa- 
tion which could help in providing a 
contact with Scott’s survivors and may 
be able to furnish photographs we 
could use. If it conforms with your edi- 
torial policy, I would appreciate it if a 
small “squib” could be placed in your 
magazine asking that anyone with a 
knowledge of Cpl. Scott and the acci- 
dent write the CO here. Ist Lt. Robert 
E. Johnson, Ass’t PIO, 3310th Tech. 
Training Wing, Scott AFB, IIl. 


BACK ISSUES: Anyone interested in back 
issues of Am Force Magazine dated 
from October 1946? Offers for one or 
more welcomed. E. A. Rautio, 226 East 
Mountain St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


MORE BACK ISSUES: I need the follow- 
ing issues to complete my files to date: 
1943—March and May; 1944—January 
and July; 1945—February; 1946—Jan- 
uary and June; 1947—May. Write Wil- 
liam A. Dean, Am Force Magazine, 
1424 K St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


CALLING BERT: Would like to locate Bert 
Jenkins, T/Sgt., radio operator, 99th 
Bomb Group, Italy; POW, July 8, 1944, 
to May 1945, Germany. Last known to 
be working as a musician in the East. 
Please contact Lt. Jack R. Olsen, Box 
93, Holloman AFB, N. M. 


HEY, PAUL!: Can you help me learn 
the present whereabouts of (then) Maj. 
Paul Betzold, formerly operations offi- 
cer of 752nd Bomb Sqdn., 458th Bomb 
Group of 96th Combat Wing, 8th AF, 
stationed at Horsham St. Faith near 
Norwich, England, from 1943 to 1945? 
Jackson W. Granholm, 12620 74th Ave., 
S., Seattle 88, Wash. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE: Any old members 
of 86th Fighter-Bomber Group, 12th 
AF, who would like to have a copy of 
the motion picture film made in Sicily 
and North Africa can obtain a 16mm 
sound print by ordering FILM COM- 
MUNIQUE No. 2 from Blackhawk 
Films Inc., Davenport, Iowa, for $12.95 
plus 30 cents postage. The film is also 
rentable from some film libraries such 
as University of New Hampshire, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Indiana. 
ern 4 officers and enlisted men from the 
525th Squadron are easily recognizable 
such as: Dick Lister, Jim Thomas, John , 
Jackson, Mert Guyer, Bert Liljeberg, 











John Sorenson, and Frank - Vitopil. 
Members of other groups should look 
through other FILM COMMUNIQUES 
for motion pictures of their groups. J. B. 
Watson, Jr., Director, Dartmouth Col- 
on 11 College St., Hanover, 


REUNION: Of 22nd Bomb Group, Satur- 
day, Dec. 1, 12:30 p.m. at Zeta Psi frat 
house, 31 E. 39th St., New York City. 
Former members are coming from as 
far as Texas. Contact Walter Gaylor, 
867 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


BOMBS AWAY: Just read Douglas M. 
Keeney’s poem in your September issue. 
I first saw this written in longhand and 
on the news room wall at Stalag Luft III, 
Sagan, Germany in June, 1944, while I 
was there as a POW. Thought maybe 
Mr. Keeney on enjoy the bombardier 
poem, written by an unknown and also 
posted on the prison news room board. 
(See clshine column.) 


UNIT HISTORIES 


17TH RECON BOMB SQDN: I noticed 
that you were interested in unit history 
of the “Fighting 17th.” The publication 
was called “Strike,” and was printed in 
Australia by Jackson and O'Sullivan 
Printing, Ltd. The book was distributed 
to the squadron when it was stationed 
at Yokota Army Air Base in Japan. I 
have a copy of “Strike” in my possession 
and would be pleased to furnish addi- 
tional information concerning it. The 
history covers the time from 1943 to 
1944 in the Southwest Pacific area, 
Allen W. Hoag, 105th So. Trumbull 
Ave., Chicago 48, Ill. 


81ST TROOP CARRIER SQDN: During 
WW II, I was a crew chief or aerial 
engineer with 81st Troop Carrier Sqdn., 
436th Troop Carrier Group, and flew 
missions as such during European cam- 

aign. I have met some former mem- 

ers of the old 9th Troop Carrier Com- 
mand since my return to regular status 
in USAF, but none from the old 8lst. 
I have heard of group histories on 
435th and 487th, but none from the 
436th. Anyone knowing anything about 
the above mentioned history, please 
drop me a line. T/Sgt. John B. Harris, 
Jr., AF 14159745, Hq. Sqdn., 39th Air 
Base Group, Box 178, APO 942, c/o 
Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 


96TH BOMB GROUP: | am interested in 
obtaining information on a unit histo 
of the 96th Bomb Group (Heavy), 8th 
AF (European Theater.) John B. Connell, 
Jr., 187 E. 2nd St., Weston, W. Va. 


344TH BOMB GROUP: During WW II, I 
was a member of the 344th Bomb 
Group, Headquarters Section. What I 
would like to know is if a history of this 
Group was ever printed. It iicluded the 
494th, 495th, 496th, and 497th squad- 
‘ (Continued on page 59) 


RENDEAVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together. 


Ye 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 


man ‘‘The Last of the Bombardiers’‘au=. 


Down a lonely road on a 
cold black night, 

A miserable beggar 
trudges into sight, 

And the people whisper 
over their beers— 

There goes the last of the 
bombardiers. 

What is a bombardier?— 
No reply, 

But men grow silent and 
women sigh, 

As a deathlike silence 
fills the place, 

With the gaunt grey 
ghost of a long lost race, 


Furtive glances from ceil- 
ing to floor, 

Till someone, or some- 
thing opens the door, 
The bravest of hearts turn 

cold with fear, 
For the thing in the door 
was a bombardier. 





His hands were bony and 
his hair was thin, 

His back was curved like 
an old bent pin, 

His eyes were two rings 
of black, 

And he vaguely mumbled 
—Shack, shack, shack! 


* This ancient relic of the 
second world war, 

Crept across the room and 
pbs eh on the bar, 
And in hollow tones from 

his sunken chest, 
Demanded a drink and 
only the best. 
The people said nothin 
but watched in the glass, 
As the beggar produced 
is bombardier’s pass, 
With the glass to his lips, 
they heard him say, 
Bomb bays open— 
Bombs away! 


Then speaking a word he 
slouched thru the door, 

And the last of the Bom- 
bardiers was seen no more, 

But all thru the years that 

hrase has stuck, 

When you say “Bombardier” 

you add—“Hard luck.” 
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—_ STRUGGLE for adequate airpower, as 
men like Billy Mitchell and Hap Arnold dis- 
covered some years ago, essentially is a strug- 
gle against tradition. 

Mitchell introduced the nation to the military 
airplane and, in the process, to the vested interests 
who opposed its development; his was the fight for 
airpower recognition. 

Arnold introduced a military air organization 
of global proportions and, in the heat of war, bull- 
dozed into being the country’s third military serv- 
ice; his was the fight for airpower parity. 

General Vandenberg, having received the rec- 
ognition by inheritance and the parity by law, 
seemed destined to have an easier time of it than 
his predecessors. Offsetting these advantages, how- 
ever, was the scope of his task. For it became Van- 
denberg’s lot to introduce the complete airpower 
package—a concept which would break away from 
the surface strategy of the past and would permit 
full exploitation of the’ air weapon. 

Were they on hand today, both Mitchell and 
Arnold would recognize in another concept, that of 
the so-called “balanced forces,” all of the tradi- 
tional barriers which have curtailed airpower de- 
velopment over the years, and which today prevent 
over-all strategy patterned to the technical ad- 
vancements and geographical advantages of ag- 
gressive communism. 

The “balanced force” tradition, as a rationaliza- 
tion for maintaining surface forces out of propor- 
tion to their military usefulness, is a masterful 
over-simplification of the defense problem. As a 
superficial compromise to service differences, as a 
seemingly plausible solution in a maze of military 
complexities, it has gilt-edged political appeal. 

In the tedious, frustrating struggle against the 
“balanced force” tradition there have been times 
when the situation seemed to call for both Mitchell 
the martyr and Arnold the bulldozer. General Van- 
denberg has been neither. He has chosen a velvet- 
gloved presentation of the hard facts of airpower 
to the men who hold the key to our military plan- 
ning. That the glove has been effective is now quite 
apparent. 

It is now an open secret that the Joint Chiefs 
have approved expansion of the Air Force to 140- 
odd groups and the leveling off of the strength of 


.. 








the Army and Navy. In so doing, they have given 
their blessing to an allocation of funds in the 1953 
fiscal year which breaks up, for the first time, the 
“balanced force” tradition of equal appropriations, 
on an approximate dollar-for-dollar basis, for the 
three services. 

Historically, this is a major step in the struggle 
for adequate airpower. 

It is recognition that more and more of our lead- 
ers are catching up to the public in realizing that 
air is our priority medium for national security. It 
is a tribute to the individual leadership of Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., who proposed equivalent Air Force ex- 
pansion in advance of the action by the Joint 
Chiefs. It is also a tribute to the new stature of the 
Air Force establishment, abetted by the wisdom 
and integrity of Secretary Finletter. First and last, 
it is a tribute to General Vandenberg’s ability to 
convince the Joint Chiefs that the dollar-for-dollar 
deadlock was not in the national interest. 

At the same time, it should not be assumed that 
an Air Force of 140-odd groups some three years 
hence necessarily will be adequate in numbers or 
in striking power to provide the security required. 
Nor should it be assumed that this action within 
the inner sanctum of the military constitutes a 
basic shift in the positions of the other two services. 
On the contrary, both the Army and Navy main- 
tain, as their official position at least, devotion to 
the same surface strategy on which they were 
founded a century and a half ago. 

The action by the Joint Chiefs substantiates the 
fact that the logic of the Air Force position regard- 
ing priority tasks and strength requirements is now 
so clear as to be irrefutable around the conference 
table. (Even the diehard Navy League cushioned 
a recent impassioned plea for “more Navy” with 
the statement: “This is not to suggest that the Air 
Force should not be expanded as rapidly as pos- 
sible and to a strength well beyond the 95 air 
groups now authorized.” ) 

The logic, however, has been compromised by a 
host of problems. That the Air Force position has 
been solid since World War II is evidenced by 
the strategic bombing surveys and a host of im- 
partial postwar studies. Yet, we have seen the mili- 
tary cling to surface thinking despite ample war 
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experience to the contrary, and have observed one 
postwar survey after another ignored and shelved. 

The growing fear in all quarters that Russia 
meant to promote aggression by force, her devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb, and finally the 
Korean war, all had a healthy effect in stimulating 
a buildup of our military strength but at the same 
time introduced several dangerous trends. 

For one thing, adherence to the “balanced force” 
tradition has meant more of everything. And 
while all three services obviously were lean and 
deserved more, the buildup has been approached 
emotionally and, for the most part, without the 
guidance of a unified strategic plan. With our lead- 
ers reluctant to upset the “balance,” we have 
grown fat in the elements needed least and lean 
in the elements needed most. 

The Korean war, by virtue of panic-inspired 
analysis, has been mistaken by many as a pattern 
for all future threats (which no doubt has de- 
lighted the Politburo ), rather than a periphery war 
with limited objectives and limited requirements. 
This approach has stimulated a throw-back to the 
man-vs-man philosophy. And, the unrealistic air 
situation in Korea has revived all of the unsound 
arguments concerning the battle-tested tactical air 
concepts. 

The consequence of all this has been more sup- 
port for the “balanced force” tradition, more bar- 
riers for airpower development and more head- 
aches for General Vandenberg. In light of the gen- 
eral trend, this recent action by the Joint Chiefs 
becomes even more of an achievement. 

Still to be achieved, however, is adequate air- 
power in being or in the making—an airpower 
concept for the nation. As for the latter, our plan- 
ning continues to reflect the invasion-and-occupa- 
tion, blockade-and-strangulation philosophies of 
past wars rather than a strategy of air neutraliza- 
tion which is the only logical way to prevent—or 
win—a war with Russia. These thoughts should 
condition any feelings of victory that might be en- 
gendered by airpower’s gains in the Battle of the 
Budget. 

Indeed, should such gains prompt over-enthu- 
siasm—almost an occupational disease with Air 
Force people—the results could prove fatal. For the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs must be ap- 


proved by the White House and Congress before 
money for Air Force expansion is appropriated. 
With an election year coming up, this poses a num- 
ber of problems—problems which would be multi- 
plied if, by virtue of a pseudo peace move by Rus- 
sia or for any other reason, the people lost interest 
in our preparedness program. The Air Force, of all 
the services, is in the most vulnerable position for 
an across-the-board cutback in military funds. 
Both Army and Navy have forces in being which 
meet their requirements of the moment. The Air 
Force, in the face of its requirements, exists largely 
on paper, and politicians find it far easier to cut 
back a plan than retire men and equipment from 
active service. 

In appraising the action by the Joint Chiefs, 
these factors seem to be paramount: General Van- 
denberg and his staff have gone as far as a single 
service can go under prevailing ground rules. They 
have obtained approval of the Joint Chiefs. Now, 
except for probable grilling by Congress, they 
must rest their case. Now those above the service 
level must decide what the national pocketbook 
can stand in terms of military appropriations for 
fiscal 1953. Now the people must step into the 
picture—must guarantee that, come what may, the 
airpower program is maintained. 

In the process, something may have to give. 
Thus, Congress should—as its duty to the people— 
examine the budget proposal most carefully. It 
must ask specific questions and demand specific 
answers from service representatives—answers re- 
garding forces required, for what:purpose, and for 
employment in what areas. Congress and the 
people must add up the answers wisely and cau- 
tiously before they allocate the tax dollar. We 
have confidence that the airpower program can 
stand on its merit and, at the same time, that the 
opposition will be heavy. At the moment, the 
nation can be proud of the Joint Chiefs’ recent 
action regarding airpower’s role in the war we 
hope we may not have to fight. The Air Force 
can be proud of General Vandenberg’s effective 
introduction of an airpower concept to Ameri- 
ca. Now we must all roll up our sleeves and 
work to the end that airpower becomes a reality 
and the concept an integral part of national 
policy.—J.H.S. 
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GUIDED MISSILES have become 
one of the major military 


elements in the over-all 





tactical defense picture. 


Troops of the U. S. Army are 
being trained in the handling 
and application of these ground- 
to-air missiles, designed and 
produced specifically for tactical 
training purposes by Fairchild. 


This program, forming the 
basis for future use of missiles 
requires specialized training 
on these specialized weapons. 





“Fairchild experts and equipment 
are playing their part in this 
basic tactical missile training 
program for the use of this 
effective defense weapon of 

the future. 
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AIRCHILD | 
Guided Missiles Division ' 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, III. 
‘= Engine, and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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these promises were destined to remain unfulfilled. Begin- 
ning with the disquieting reports of anti-Allied indoctri- 
nation of front-line Soviet troops by political commissars 
in Europe in late 1944 and early 1945, and culminating 
with the unprovoked aggression in Korea last year, the 
grand design of Communistic imperialism for domination 
of the world has now become all too clear. 

Communistic imperialism dismisses religion as the 
“opium of the people.” It interprets freedom of speech as 
the right to repeat only the distortions and lies of state-con- 
trolled propaganda. It dooms the citizen to abject economic 
poverty—if not outright slavery. For freedom from fear, it 
substitutes the gnawing mental uncertainty of life in a 
police state. With an unbroken torrent of lies and unful- 
filled promises, Soviet-led Communism fires its followers 
with a crusading zeal which compels a son to denounce 
and doom his father for the sake of a political favor with a 
system which seeks only to enslave and destroy him also. 
It is this unholy crusade which the combined spiritual, 
economic, political, psychological, and military power of 
the free world must counter, parry, and—if necessary— 
conquer. 

Thus, the peoples of the world are locked in the greatest 
struggle of all time, the struggle between freedom and 
slavery. This struggle must and can be won without com- 
J promising the four freedoms which are fundamental to the 
continued existence of the free world. For this reason, our 
armed forces are assigned the role of maintaining over- 
whelming military power—power which will deter the Com- 
munists and which they won't dare to challenge, but power 
which all peoples, including those of us in the armed 
forces, hope will never have to be used. 

The task of maintaining this military power is 
complicated and expensive. But, above all, it is d 
ever changing. In the Air Force, this means reg 
engines yesterday, jets today, and rockets som 
tomorrow. Always something new, for in z 
the air battles of tomorrow are being foug 
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Search and development job from the 
e Four Freedoms of the Air Force serves 


ps to remind us that we are locked in struggle 
unholy crusade. It bids us to dedicate ourselves 
echnical war we are now fighting with zeal and 
sm worthy of the trust of free men. 
econd, it permits us to describe research and devel- 
opment activities without disclosing vital military secrets 
concerning specific weapons. In the air battle, technical 
surprise will always be decisive. To give away technical 
details of new weapons in time of peace is tantamount to 
broadcasting one’s order-of-battle to the enemy in time of 
war. 

With this background, let us examine in this first article 
the progress we are making to free airpower from natural 
barriers. 


Aircraft Range vs. Geography. 

The technical struggle to make airpower independent of 
natural barriers began the moment the Wright Brothers’ 
first plane became airborne. The most significant factor 
here is aircraft range. The greater the combat range of our 
aircraft, the more freedom we have to locate operational 


natural barriers began with the first flight at Kitty Hawk. 
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Bell X-1 proved that “sonic barrier” wasn’t there. 


bases in suitable geographic areas. Global ranges would 
mean complete freedom from geographical restrictions in- 
sofar as the locations of our bases are concerned. Further- 
more, the greater the range of an airplane, the greater the 
operational flexibility—routes for missions can be so 
planned as to place maximum strain on enemy defense and 
to provide for travel over inaccessible areas of an enemy 
nation where geographical problems make the maintenance 
of air bases extremely difficult. 

It is significant that less than 50 years after the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight, an Air Force bomber flew around the 
world non-stop, using air-refueling techniques. Air refuel- 
ing has taken its place as a standard procedure on ex- 
tremely long-range missions. We are continually working 
to improve rendezvous procedures, methods of fuel trans- 
fer from tanker to bomber, and rate of fuel transfer. Re- 
fueling is of even greater importance when applied to jet 
aircraft, which are capable of much higher speeds but at 
reduced ranges over aircraft powered with conventional 
reciprocating engines. In-flight refueling, with its range ex- 
tension capability, may eliminate the distinction between 
“heavy” and “medium” bombers—terms based on range 
performance. In the last analysis, the so-called mediums 
may equal the “heavies” in range capability. 

Of course, the jet engine is still in its infancy and much 
work is being done to improve its fuel economy. Higher 
compression ratios together with higher engine operating 
temperatures—miade possible through novel methods of 
turbine blade cooling—should lead to greater fuel economy 
for turbojets. In addition, the propeller is still very much 
in the picture, probably initially for extremely long-range 
heavies and, later perhaps, also for high-speed tactical air- 
craft. Wright Aeronautical Company has under develop- 
ment an eight-bladed dual-rotation propeller of about 19 
feet diameter, capable of being used on turboprop engines 
of very high horsepower. Work is also well under way to 
develop propellers which will maintain a good efficiency 
through the transonic and well into the supersonic region. 
Development of this prop is a noisy reminder of the 
“supersonic barrier,” which the X-1 proved wasn’t there. 

In addition to work on various propulsion units, progress 
is being made toward improving the aerodynamics and 
thereby reducing the drag of high-speed airplanes. Here, 
boundary layer suction is of considerable long-range im- 
portance. The boundary layer is a very thin “coating” of 
dead air immediately adjacent to the wing, fuselage, and 
tail surfaces of an airplane. Recent research in England, 
and by the US National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, has shown that the overall drag of an airplane might 
be reduced by as much as 40 percent by sucking this layer 
of dead air into the airplane through suitable ducts or 
porous skin surfaces. . 


(Continued on page 52) 
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We still haven’t conquered the weather. These are the faces of the 
enemy—deadly ice on a wing (above) and shrouding fog (below). 





Why Our Pilots Are 
Outilying the Reds | 


Latest box score shows 71 MIGs lost, 13 probables, 


131 damaged vs seven F-86s lost, seven damaged. 


Planes are about even; pilots are the answer 


HERE is no argument now, and 
probably never was, that our fighter 
pilots in Korea are better fliers than 

Medical check includes “ride” in altitude chamber. their opposition. No matter how you 
slice it the score has been so lopsided 
that the Reds ought to pack up and 
go home, or at least go back to school 
and learn how to fly fighters. 

Any debate about Red vs. US 
fighter pilot abilities probably will 
revolve around schooling. In the final 
measure, that of planes shot down 
and damaged, any other approach to 
the question soon becomes academic. 

The matter of one airplane against 
another, chiefly the F-86 against the 
MIG, is academic from the start. 
Give or take a few points and you 
come up with two airplanes in about 
the same class, performancewise, 

eee —— r with the pilot the determining factor. 
i } > F-86 pilots who have flown their 100 
. j “ missions and then some in MIG ter- 
oi pilots, ee — ang 3 ge F-84 nels fly (above). ritory are on record that they could 
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9 MIGs Felled 
And 5 Damaged 
In Jet Battles 


133 Planes Involved 
In Deadliest Fight 
Costing 8 Red Craft 


By the Associated Press 
UNITED STATE 
| S 8th 
16 SQUARTERS, ieee aon, 
? erican jet pilots shot down 
nd damaged five 


nine Red jets a 


By David Shawe 


AIR FORCE Stoff 


The question of native ability can 
be discounted after a little thought. 
In the past ten years we have fought 
with and against too many countries 
in too many parts of the world to 
have much of an American superior- 
ity complex. The Red, whatever his 
real nationality, and even if he has 
never been off the farm before, can 
be taught to do anything the air- 
plane can do. It may take him longer 
to learn than the lad who has been 
harassing Los Angeles cops with his 
hot rods, and it may cost his govern- 
ment more time, money, and equip- 
ment to teach him, but there is no 
practical reason why, in time, it can’t 
be done. 

There is something of an argu- 
ment in the fact that the Korean 
fracas has never been a real air war. 

But you can’t, get away from the 
fact that Reds and Americans are 
mixing in aerial combat almost every Nellis training includes firing high explosive rockets from F-86s (above). 
time the Commie ventures out of his Tight formation flying (below, 1.) is an important part of student training. 

Fledgling pilots learn cockpit familiarization (below, r.) in a cut-away F-80. 


























Manchurian shelter. That he comes 
forth only to defend his bases and 
supply lines is beside the point. The 
fact remains that his jets do tangle 
with our jets, and they haven't 
learned how to win. 

Our fighter pilots’ ability to win 
day in and day out certainly doesn’t 
result from some native talent or ab- 
normal instinct for self-preservation. 
So evidently it boils down to train- 
ing. And lately, as the Reds get some 
training under their belts, the odds 
are narrowing. 

What kind of training is it that 


the hard way, improving his tech- 
niques and tactics in his Manchuri- 
an sanctuary. 

But our jet pilots are learning, too, 
both in their squadrons in Korea and 
Japan and in the stateside jet fighter 
schools. Wherever you go—to the jet 
school at Williams, to the F-51 
school at Craig, and to the Combat 
Crew Training Schools at Luke and 
Nellis AFBs—you find an acute 
awareness of Korea. Instructors who 
are veterans of Korea command the 
attention and respect of fledgling 
fighters about to go over. The train- 





One reason why USAF jet pilots are the world’s best is that instructors are mostly 
combat veterans handpicked for their work. Here’s wing-talk by an F-80 tail pipe. 


gives both our old timers from Worid 
War II and the freshly commissioned 
youngsters such an edge? Has flight 
training changed much since the 
mass production days of 1943 and 
1944? 

Essentially it has not. There is 
more of it—about 265 total flying 
hours before graduation against 200 
hours in World War II. Navigation, 
instrument flying, and cruise control 
get more emphasis. Training planes 
are heavier and hotter. Instructors 
for the most part are picked combat 
veterans. And the cadets tend to be 
more apt and enthusiastic students. 
More effort is made, too, to turn out 
well-rounded officers and military ad- 
ministrators instead of just airplane 
drivers. 

No one knows how much training 
a Red pilot gets, but it has been ob- 
vious since the first jet skirmish that 
his piloting technique is pretty 
skimpy. Obviously he is learning 
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ing curriculum, particularly in navi- 
gation and gunnery, is constantly be- 
ing altered or beefed up on the basis 
of Korean experience. 

Although fighter tactics are on 
a student’s mind all the way, he 
doesn’t spend much time on them 
until he has earned his wings, gone 
on into Combat Crew Training 
School, and then into a tactical out- 
fit. At fighter school the emphasis is 
on mastering the airplane. 

At Williams AFB, Chandler, Ariz., 
where all jet fighter pilots are trained, 
the student gets only a few hours of 
tactical theory and gunnery practice. 
The staff attitude is that he can’t use 
his airplane as an effective ‘weapon 
until he really knows how to fly it. 
Proof of the soundness of this ap- 
proach is the behavior of Red pilots 
in Korea, who don’t shoot very well 
simply because they can’t fly very 
well. 

Jet trainees at Williams (3525th 


Pilot Training Wing) fall into four 
categories—cadets just up from a 
basic school; officer students, who get 
the same treatment on the flight line 
but lead a somewhat less disciplined 
off-hours life; MDAP students from 
half a dozen North Atlantic treaty 
countries; and seasoned pilots of pro- 
peller-driven fighters, bombers, and 
even transports who come to Willie 
Air Patch for jet upgrading. 

Except for the latter group, which 
moves through on a proficiency basis 
in a maximum of six weeks, and for 
the USAF cadets, who get an inten- 
sive military officer training course 
in addition to their flying and ground 
school, every student in every cate- 
gory gets the same six-months pro- 
gram at Williams. 

The first thing to be decided is 
whether the student is really jet 
fighter material. The Training Com- 
mand and Flying Training Air Force 
are conscious that it takes a par- 
ticular emotional and physical make- 
up to make a good fighter pilot. 
So they weed the crop early. Fighter 
applicants are diagnosed before they 
leave basic school, and encouraged 
toward other types of flying if they 
lack the quick responses or. the 
scrappy attitude needed to fly and 
shoot in jets. 

The medicos at Williams give 
every newcomer a thorough physical 
check-up. If his reactions and _ re- 
sponses are slow, if he can’t take 
radical altitude and pressure changes, 
if he has even a minor physical defect 
which might later plague his ability 
to fly high and fast, then he is apt to 
be washed out at the start—or talked 
out of jets and sent to some other 
school. Going through basic with the 
greatest of ease does not mean that 
he is safe from washing out. Com- 
manders and instructors at the school 
level are inclined to a man to fight 
any top-level pressure for quantity at 
the expense of quality. 

Few washouts at Williams or in 
CCTS stem from academic defi- 
ciency. Lack of fighter capability, or 
fighter spirit, is almcst always the 
reason. But the student gets the bene- 
fit of every doubt. A friendly person- 
al interview precedes any action. 
Sometimes these interviews bring out 
personal problems—domestic, finan- 
cial, or emotional—which can be cor- 
rected. But when a student must be 
washed out, he usually agrees with 
his instructors that, however good a 
man he might be otherwise, he just 
happens to lack what it takes to hold 
his own as a fighter pilot. 

After the physical check and a 
series of indoctrination lectures, the 
student eases into jet flying after he 
has studied jet planes and jet power- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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OHN R. HODGE WOULDN'T BITE. 


At Fort Bragg, N. C., efforts of newsmen to draw him 
into the great tactical airpower “controversy” evoked a 
calm and simple explanation from the stocky little lieuten- 
ant general who directed Exercise Southern Pines, largest 
maneuvers since the end of World War II: 

If there is an Army-Air Force controversy, it must be on 
a “policy level” somewhere. The two services “always work 
together” on an operational level. There are “no problems 
they cannot settle amicably in the field”, said Hodge. 

That was evident if you watched Exercise Southern 
Pines, the pre-autumn war games in which Hodge, Third 
Army commander, put the 28th and 48d Divisions through 
a dress rehearsal for their present duty in Europe. It was 
evident if you saw the smooth coordination at evening con- 
ferences where Army and Air Force officers at the Joint 
Operations Center planned the sortie distribution for the 
following day. Or if you saw the refinements brought to 
the tactical airpower business from Korean experience and 
from technical development centers—refinements like the 
front-line radar that enables Tactical Air Direction Parties 
to handle night and bad weather close support missions, 
and the “close support board” which enables JOC to send 
down air strikes in seven minutes. 

It is eight weeks now since Exercise Southern Pines 
ended and with it the latest effort to heat up the tactical 
airpower fight. Where is the controversy now? Not, appar- 
ently, in Europe where Southern Pines graduates are, or are 
going. There our air-ground effort is being organized in 
line with accepted doctrines. Not, apparently, in Korea, 
either, where appreciation for the doctrine of tactical air 
employment seems to grow hourly. The operating people 
seem to be leaving the “controversy” to those who have 
time for it on the Potomac River banks. 

On the Fort Bragg reservation, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s two new divisions, both former National Guard 
outfits, were given everything in the book in a maneuver 
that was anything but “razzle dazzle,” as Hodge put it. 
There was training in rail and motor movement, offensive 
and defensive night operations, logistics, withdrawal and 
preparation of defensive positions, night relief, air resupply, 
airborne envelopment, close air support. 

Under Brig. Gen. Henry J. D. Meyer, former 24th Divi- 
sion artillery commander in Korea, the Aggressor Force 
(comprising the 3d Armored Cavalry Regiment, a battalion 
of the 325th Airborne Infantry Regiment and the 511th 
Airborne Regimental Combat Team) also gave the US forces 
a stiff dose of Korean infiltration and guerrilla tactics. 

Above all, the US forces (28th and 42d Divisions and 
82d Airborne Division) learned what it is like to fight 
without air superiority. The 9th Air Force of Maj. Gen. 
W. R. Wolfinbarger, deputy maneuver commander, which 
provided support for both sides, had its planes divided so 
that the Aggressor had a three to one air advantage until 
midway in the war games. 

“We don’t want them (US troops) to get the idea that 
they can run free all over the country with their vehicles 
bumper to bumper,” Hodge said. And the Aggressor Air 
Force, commanded by Col. Ansel J. Wheeler, saw to it 
that they didn’t. Meyer, an artilleryman, used his artillery 
for artillery missions and usually let Wheeler’s planes go 
after interdiction targets. 

While the air units performed well, with an 80 percent 
daily availability score, they also performed with aircraft 
that portrayed the meaning of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg’s 
“shoestring” Air Force description. 

Of six fighter squadrons (two from the 123d and 187th 
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wings and one each from the 140th and 20th wings), three 
flew F-51s, three F-84s. Four troop carrier wings of the 
Eighteenth Air Force—the 434th, 448d, 435th and 516th— 
flew C-46 Commandos. There were only 16 C-119s avail- 
able, along with four C-82s, for the airborne phases. The 
six C-122 assault transports, acclaimed by all hands, repre- 
sented the entire production of that type. 

The maneuver wound up with a two-day vertical envel- 
opment in which 5,800 troopers of the 82d Division were 
dropped behind Aggressor lines while the two infantry di- 
visions pressed forward in a coordinated attack that “annihi- 
lated” the enemy. This was the first completely airborne 
operation in this country since World War II, the first to 





employ assault transports, and the first drop of heavy 
equipment on such a large scale. Dropped were 80 jeeps, 
14 105mm howitzers, eight three-quarter ton trucks, 25 
three-ton platforms with supplies and seven each of 40mm 
and multiple .50 caliber guns. 

The controversy which some observers discovered at 
Southern Pines was based on two incidents: 

1. A hasty meeting at which Gen. Mark Clark, com- 
mander of Army Field Forces, told reporters that the 
matter of “operational control” of close support aviation 
was in issue. Control should be under the Army com- 
mander in the field who would have an airpower allocation 
from the theater commander. He knew of no one in au- 
thority in the Army who would place airplanes under con- | 
trol of a lower officer than an Army commander. That, it 
seemed to some, would leave the lower echelons relying 
on higher authority for support rather than having aircraft 
under their command, which is what happens now. Despite 
the “operational control” issue, Clark said the doctrines 
worked out by his office and the Tactical Air Command 
are “working pretty well” and he was not prompted to 
favor placing control under Army commanders by anything 
that may have gone wrong in Korea. 

2. Earlier, General Wolfinbarger, at a press briefing, 
described Marine Corps close air support as the “best -in 
the business” for its purpose but ill suited to field armies 
and ‘tactical air forces. Marines are trained to operate on a 
narrow front, usually after the Navy has won air superiority 
and isolated the area. There is “no essential difference” be- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Bottleneck—machine tools in AF storage at Marietta, Ga. 


Bottleneck—work stoppages at plants of major suppliers. 


S IS INEVITABLE within an economy in transition 
trom a peacetime status to a condition of partial 
mobilization, the present production picture, insofar 

as it relates to aircraft for the Air Force, is a mixed pattern 
of achievement and disappointment. 

To know how far we have come, and where we now 
stand, it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the 
buildup 15 months ago. At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the regular Air Force was a 48-wing organization largely 
equipped, both as regards operations units and reserve in- 
ventory, with World War II aircraft. During the inter- 
vening months, as the result of a series of decisions oc- 
curring in close succession, the authorized force level was 
raised first to 58 wings, then to 87, and finally to 95 wings 
to be attained by the end of the Fiscal Year 1952. Recently 
another decision has been reached to expand the Air Force 
still further. 

At the very beginning of the buildup the Air Force 
recognized as a point of basic policy that the first produc- 
tion goals were necessarily of an interim character; that the 
eventual national requirements for airpower were almost 
certain to demand a much greater industrial capacity than 
was called for in the initial force levels. 

In line with this policy, I therefore proposed almost a 
year ago that, in the process of developing the interim 
production program, we should simultaneously incorporate 
within existing production facilities a reserve capacity 
capable of producing roughly twice as much as was called 
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The Hard Facts 0 
Aircralt Production 


The broad industrial base for the 
Air Force expansion has been laid— 


a statement by the man who planned it 


BY JOHN A. McCONE 


Former Under Secretary of the Air Force 


for in the initial schedules. This philosophy was accepted 
by the Department of Defense, and subsequently approved 
by the President and the Congress. 

Thereafter several important steps were taken. In one 
direction, we at once began to pull into the production 
stream the reserve and standby plants and machine tools 
that had been held in readiness since the end of the last 
war. Simultaneously with the expansion of production 
within the aircraft industry itself, many leading industrial 
organizations—notably General Motors, General Electric, 
Ford, Chrysler, Packard, Studebaker, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, A. C. Spark Plug, International Business Machines, 
Servel, Kaiser-Frazer, and others—were called upon to 
divert sizable parts of their management, working force, 
and plant facilities from civilian production to Air Force 
production. In yet another direction, the Air Force, through 
the procurement channels of the Air Materiel Command, 
undertook to spread the work burden among numerous 
small plants through a system of sub-contracting by the 
prime manufacturers. 

This past year might be described, in production terms, 
as the year of tooling-up. By and large, the original modest 
goals have been met, without serious collision with the 
competing demands of the civilian economy and without 
undue strain upon the manpower supply. Deliveries of air- 
craft today are running at a rate twice that of a year ago. 
If the present pace is maintained, I am confident that the 
rate of production can be doubled again by next spring 
and more than tripled by the end of next year. 

Thus the industrial base for the Air Force expansion has 
been laid. In my opinion, the existing base of itself is suf- 
ficiently broad and firm, except in a few relatively minor 
instances, to support the aircraft and engine production 
schedules presently contemplated, without further increase 
in plants. 

When one considers that the expansion is being brought 
off in the face of a revolution in aircraft and engine design 
resulting from the advent of jet propulsion and the pene- 
tration of the sonic barrier, I believe a remarkable job has 
been done. 

However, three hard facts will control the progress of 
the expansion program from this point on. 

Hard Fact Number One is the shortage of machine tools. 
The present stringency in this crucial sector is the result 
of two circumstances. First, the machine tool industry itself 
was depressed for several years prior to the onset of the 
present emergency. Some machine tool manufacturing 
plants had been shut down; others had been liquidated 
partially or entirely; and the industry as a whole was op- 














erating at a loss. Secondly, the extraordinary demands re- 
sulting from the revolutionary design changes already 
mentioned have in turn created a requirement for many 
new and unique machine tools hitherto unknown in indus- 
trial practice. 

The responsible government agencies, recognizing the 
critical nature of this particular situation, have begun to 
apply remedial action. But still more vigorous action is 
needed forthwith. Even if such action is forthcoming, six 
months to a year will pass before pilot line production of 
machine tools can start in many of the new sources, and 
it will be longer still before these sources themselves are 
fully tooled up for production. 

Fortunately, the Air Force’s reserve of machine tools 
has helped to tide the program over the first critical year. 
But by the first of next year the Air Force’s entire reserve 
will be in use. Substantial immediate relief could be had, 
first by recourse to additional and as yet idle machine tools 
still held elsewhere in the military reserve, and next by tak- 
ing over of essential tools in private plants not yet par- 
ticipating in defense production. 

The right actions now would do much to break this par- 
ticular bottleneck. But even so, I venture to say that we 
won't hear the end of the machine tool problem for another 
two years. ; 

Hard Fact Number Two relates to the intensifying 
shortage in certain critical materials. Here again the dif_i- 
culty arises primarily from the fact that the defense pro- 
gram must still compete, all too often to its disadvantage, 
with the civilian demand for prime materials. For example, 
the crisis in aluminum, precipitated in part by the hydro- 
electric power shortage in the northwest, is almost certain 
to force a considerable cutback in the allocation of this 
essential material for aircraft production, even if we empty 
our dwindling stockpile. And the tight squeeze in copper, 
as yet unrelieved by the development of any important new 
sources, is hindering the Air Force program in many ways, 
particularly in the matter of electronics equipment. In ad- 
dition, the rarer industrial metals—notably nickel, titanium, 
columbium, and cobalt—which were in short supply during 
the last war, are now in still shorter supply because of the 
ever-increasing quantities needed in jet engines. The jet 
engine program alone could conceivably exhaust the entire 
visible supply for some years to come, even though a series 
of ingenious changes in engine design have in many in- 
stances made possible the substitution of more plentiful 
metals, 


Bottleneck—shortages of critical materials. Example—the aluminum crisis brought on by scarcity of hydroelectric power. 


The alternatives seem plain enough—either we master 
materials, or materials will master us. If the country is to 
have adequate airpower, the control and allocation of 
critical materials must cut deeper than is presently the case. 

I pass now to Hard Fact Number Three—the current 
wave of strikes and work stoppages that already approach 
industry-wide proportions. These constitute an obstacle to 
defense production as formidable as that of the machine 
tool and critical materials shortages. The summer strikes 
among many major producers of materials and component 
parts have hit the aircraft industry particularly hard, most 
notably as regards the production of jet engines. The slow- 
down in production which thereby resulted has been 
further compounded by other strikes affecting machine tool 
producers and the aircraft industry itself. More ominous 
still, new strikes of crippling proportions are already on the 
horizon. 

I do not propose to attempt to pass upon the merits of 
those management-labor disputes. But in a time as perilous 
as this, the consequence of intransigence, whether on 
labor’s or management’s side, can no longer be tolerated. 
The public interest demands, it now seems plain to me, 
that at least during the critical months ahead, while. the 
military establishment is being brought up to strength, 
nothing less than full and uninterrupted production shall 
be acceptable. ie 

Clearly, as regards defense production, we have arrived 
at another of those periods of decision. Vast as the problems 
may seem in prospect, they are, in my opinion, wholly 
manageable if we act now with resolution. My experience 
within the military establishment has convinced me be- 
yond all doubt that the military and civilian authorities— 
the legislative and executive branches of the government— 
are right in their belief that our security now rests primarily 
upon airpower. If this view is sound now, it is certain to be 
even more markedly so in the future, for the speed and 
reach of the airplane make it the logical means of delivery 
for the weapons of vast power that science promises soon 
to put into our hands. To some of us, the outer world may 
seem a vast and unfathomable ambush; but when I meas- 
ure the potentialities of American power, and the high 
character and professional skill of the military men with 
whom I have been associated, I cannot but take a hopeful 
view. By being strong now-—strong enough to deter any 
aggressor—we may yet achieve the peace all of us desire. 
At worst, we can thereby make sure that we shall never be 
defeated. 
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; an Air Force commission? 
Officer openings in the USAF and 
its components are not as numerous 
as in World War II, but they do exist 
and are increasing. And in some cate- 
gories opportunities are excellent. 

More than a dozen paths now lead 
to AF commissions, counting the 
ones open to professional persons. 





Included are the well-publicized 
avenues of aviation cadet pilot and 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
plus the lesser known aviation cadet 
observer, Women of the Air Force 
officer procurement program, and the 
new appointment plan for direct 
commissions in critical specialties. 

AF commissioned rank also awaits 
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EY OFFICER 


It’s tougher now to get a USAF commissig 


But there are new avenues to gold bay 





WAF appointments are wide open. 


Officer Candidate School graduates 
and some West Point and Annapolis 
graduates. Reserve appointments are 
available for lawyers, doctors, nurses, 
dentists, veterinarians, dietitians, 
therapists, and medical service per- 
sonnel. Separate regulations spell out 
procedures professional persons fol- 
low to get Regular appointments. 

Most officer procurement direc- 
tives call for extended active duty in 
a Reserve status (rather than Reg- 
ular, or permanent, rank), although 
career-conscious officers enjoy def- 
inite opportunities for Regular af- 
filiation. In Fiscal Year 1951 Air 
Force awarded approximately 1,500 
permanent appointments (including 
medics, lawyers, etc.). 

During most of World War II, 
three principal avenues funneled Air 
Corps officers into the service: Avia- 
tion Cadet, Officer Candidate School, 
and direct commissioning of civil- 
ians. In those days physically fit high 
school graduates who could master 
the relatively simple initial tests re- 
ceived a crack at flying training, al- 
though washout rates at times were 
alarmingly high. Simultaneously, 


Some Annapolis grads never wear 
Navy uniform, go directly into AF. 
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is seen in new AF policies. 


y Ed Gates 








than it was during World War II. 


and the need for qualified men 


ROTC yields a new crop each year. 


thousands of generally qualified en- 
listed men—no particular specialty 
skill required—each month got their 
gold bars at the Miami Beach Of- 
ficer Candidate School. Other thou- 
sands, usually with no previous mili- 
tary experiente—insurance brokers, 
salesmen, clerks, automobile dealers, 
newspaper reporters, junior execu- 
tives, accountants, etc.—simply re- 
ceived direct appointments. 

Specialists were commissioned di- 
rect from civil life, but in total num- 
bers were dwarfed by the wave of 
new general-purpose officers. 

During and following demobiliza- 
tion, officer procurement tapered off. 
Several hundred ex-wartime officers 
seeking Regular rank made the grade 
and returned to active service in 
1946-47. A few others came back for 
extended Reserve tours. Later the 
ROTC, Cadet, and OCS programs 
were stepped up. 

Today—and probably for many 
years ahead—the spotlight is on 
specialists or potential specialists— 
experts prepared to step into specific 
technical schools. The World War 
II administrative officer—the ad- 


jutant, the supply man, the jack-of- ° 


all trades—remains in long supply. 
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Who's Eli 


ROTC. Age spread is 14-25. Kntrinice 
limited by law to regular college 
students at@schools where the 187 
Air Force ROTC units are located. 
Appointments are in grade of second 
lieutenant. 

AVIATION CADET Applications for 
both pilot and observer training are 
submitted on AF Form 56, available 
at Army-Air Force recruiting sta- 
tions, Air Force base Cadet-OCS 
examining boards, and Air National 
Guard units. AF Regulations 51-7 
and 51-7A apply. Appointments in 
grade of second lieuteriant. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL Appli- 


cations are filed on AF Form 56 
(see above). Two years of college 
desired, but high school grads pass- 
ing an equivalent test may q . 
Age spread is 2014-27. For male and 
female airmen and female civilians. 
AF Regulation 53-2 applies. Second 
lieutenant appointments only. 

DIRECT WAF APPOINTMENTS Princi- 
pal application forms, AF Forms 24 
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pointments, 12 job fields listed. Age 
range is 18 to 56, ranks from second 
lieutenant to colonel. All require a 
minimum of a BA degree. Complete 
information available at recruiting — 
stations, USAF Hg., and Continental 
Air Command's numbered air forces. 
Applicable AF directive is Air Force 
Manual 36-5. Applications submitted 
on AF Form 24, 

REGULAR APPOINTMENTS Once an- 
nually Reserve officers are integrated 
into the Regular establishment under 


. provisions of AF Regulation 36-5. 


Two years college desired but an 
equivalent exam may suffice. Only 
Regular first and second lieutenant 
appointments are made. Applica- 
tions from active duty personnel go 
to immediate commanders; non- 
active duty Reserve officers apply 
direct to USAF Hq. 
Separate regulations pertain to 
Regular commissions for “Distin- 
guished” ocs, haagugeoe ese Avia- 
; graduates. 






















Complex new aircraft, weapons, 
and techniques quite obviously have 
altered personnel requirements. But 
the swing to technology has not les- 
sened the need for leadership and 
command ability. Nor does it mean 
that all new officers will report for 
active service fully prepared to com- 
mand a radio or radar unit, conduct 
scientific research, or pilot an F-86. 
One of the world’s largest training 
schools, Air Training Command, 
awaits thousands of newcomers. 
Later, the Air University will pre- 
pare them for staff and command 
assignments. 

But the specialization trend is 
strong. Present plans call for a Janu- 
ary 1952 kick-off of the “Officer Ca- 
reer Program,” designed to channel 
officers into one of 24 occupational 
areas and keep them there (more or 
less) throughout their active careers. 
So the day of the all-purpose, jack- 
of-all-trades officer is vanishing, even 
though many think that too much 
discretion is left to local commanders 
who, career program or no, can still 
switch designations at will. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Most Air Force commissions today 
spring from the ROTC program. Air 
units are operating at 187 colleges, 
including 62 beginning this Septem- 
ber. 

Some 5,000 new AFROTC grads 
were heading for active service from 
fiscal 1951 production, and the pro- 
gram is geared to commission more 
than 10,000 in FY 1952. Annual 
student load in all units is being 
stepped up to about 62,000 (basic 
and advanced training). Eventually 
the AF hopes to get 27,750 second 
lieutenants annually from the pro- 
gram. 

Although most ROTC officers are 





Professional appointments await specialists like doctors, lawyers, nurses. 


first digested by the Air Training 
Command, they begin training with 
a basic grounding in an AF-usable 
skill. During his junior and senior 
college years, each cadet specializes 
in one of several AF subjects. 
Cadets receive uniform allow- 
ances, small daily subsistence, sum- 


mer Camp pay and, upon graduation, 
USAFR commissions. A few, with su- 
perior records, are offered permanent 
USAF rank, although those entering 
active service as Reserves may com- 
pete with other non-Regular active 
duty officers for permanent billets. 
(Continued on page 66) 


OCS leads to gold bars. Two years of college are no longer a must if high school graduates pass special tests. 
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| Blowing Your Top 
{t 50,000 Feet 


The faster and higher you fly the tougher it is to get 


out and down when something goes radically wrong 


T HASN’T been so many years 
since the parachute jump was a sure- 
fire thriller at county fairs. The busi- 
ness of getting out and down has 
come a long way since then. But 
through World War II, and even 
now in conventional aircraft, the 
process has been relatively simple. 

It goes something like this: 

(1) Blow your canopy. 

(2) Release safety belt. * 

(3) Leave the aircraft in an ex- 

peditious manner. 

(4) Pull your ripcord. 

The main thing is to get out of 
the plane without being slammed 
against it and to have plenty of room 
to fall. Statistically, most jump 
deaths are accounted for by one of 
these factors. 

The introduction of the high- 
speed, high-altitude jet called for a 
re-examination of bailout procedures. 
Obviously the first problem was to 


A pilot used to check out on the ejection seat the first time he bailed out. Now training towers like this are used. 

























By John F. Loosbrock 
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get you out, for at 500 miles per 
hour or better you're imprisoned by 
a wall of air. The answer is the 
ejection seat, which fires you, seat 
and all, like a human cannonball up 
and over the tail of the plane. 

If you're at low altitude the seat 
saves precious seconds that may 
make the difference between life or 
death. If you've been tooling along 
at 50,000 feet or better you’ve got 
another problem on your hands. 
You've got plenty of time and plenty 
of room. Almost too much, for if 
you open your chute at once you 
face a long, slow, freezing fall. 

So you wait. The farther you 
free-fall the better. You'll hit warm- 
er, denser air that will cut down the 
opening shock, give you a good 
oxygen supply, and will save you at 
the least a good case of frostbite. 

Now the bailout procedure runs 
something like this: 

(1) Jettison the canopy. 

(2) Fire the seat. 

(3) Open safety belt and kick 

free of seat. . 

(4) Pull ripcord. 

Note that the second and third 
steps have been reversed. For pilots 
raised on the conventional procedure 
this can mean trouble. You might 
forget the safety belt, pull the rip- 
cord and ride the seat into the 
ground while sitting on your un- 
opened chute. It’s happened. 


Like a lot of emergency pro- — 


cedures, the weak link in the high- 
altitude, high-speed bailout problem 
is the human element. To cut this 
to the bone the USAF, through 
Wright-Patterson’s Air Development 
Center and Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, is working on automatic refine- 
ments to think and act for the pilot. 

One approach has been to simplify 
exit by improving the seat itself. 
Now the cartridge which propels the 
seat from the aircraft is fired me- 
chanically, a slender sear pin being 
rotated to allow the striker to fire 
the primer. This has an unfortunate 
tendency sometimes to rotate not 
quite far enough to release the strik- 
er. Two new catapults, with a fail- 
ure incidence of only about one in 
10,000, eliminate the sear pin en- 
tirely and rely on gas pressure to 
force the striker down. 

Other important research is look- 
ing into the problem of the radar 
observer—the guy in the rear seat in 
two-place interceptors like the F-89 
and F-94. Tests at Edwards in an 


Here’s a look at the new high-alti- 
tude, high-speed bail-out equipment 
(top and bottom). Middle man is Dr. 
Albert Hetherington, AF physiologist, 
in climatic hangar wind-and-cold test.. 
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F-89 showed that the observer had 
a tough time once the canopy was 
blown. _The airstream played hob 
with his visibility and turbulence 
made it hard for him to hear the 
pilot over the interphone. He just 
plain didn’t know what was going 
on and might not get out in time. 

The Northrop tests, with Maj. 
John Stapp, USAF medico, as 
guinea pig, proved that the new 
Pl-A helmet and spherical visor de- 
veloped by Air Materiel Command 
make it possible for the radar ob- 
server to eject himself at speeds up 
to 520 mph with no trouble. It also 
proved you can safely handle a plane 
at these speeds, once the canopy has 
been jettisoned. 

More good news for the prospec- 
tive Caterpillar is the new automatic 
chute, designed to take the guess- 
work out of the ripcord. It auto- 
matically provides delay of both 
time and altitude for safe jumping, 
at high speeds and at high or low 
altitudes. 

Two devices make this possible— 
a timer and an aneroid element. Be- 
fore you take off you set the timer 
for from five to seven seconds and 
the aneroid for an altitude 5,000 feet 
higher than the highest elevation 
over which youre going to fly. If 
the highest point is 10,000 feet above 
sea level, set the pressure-sensitive 
aneroid at 15,000. If you bail out at 
50,000 feet the chute won’t open un- 
til you've free-fallen to 15,000. 

Another new device automatically 
separates the pilot and the seat after 
ejection with an automatic lap belt. 

Bigger jets carrying bigger crews 
present problems of their own. 
Maybe you have to get out through 
the bottom of the plane. It isn’t just 
enough to drop out. You must be 
forced down far enough to clear the 
aircraft. So you must be ejected— 
only down instead of up. Foot and 
arm rests like those on conventional 
ejection seats are out, since the 
downward push tends to force your 
arms and feet upward. To counter- 
act this, the down-firing seats are 
fitted with ankle clamps to hold the 
legs in position. You hold a ring be- 
tween your legs to fire the seat and 
to keep your arms from flying up. 

A still further step, but one that 
is yet a long way off, will be neces- 
sary when the supersonic plane be- 
comes operational. This calls for the 
whole pod-like cockpit unit to break 
away. The “ejection cockpit cap- 
sule” is completely enclosed, is pres- 
surized and insulated. It will have 
survival gear, emergency rations and 
a radio to direct search operations. 

Who knows? Maybe some day 
youll push a button and your ejec- 
tion seat will take you home. 














TRO TALK 


By Helena Redmond 


A jet engine self-starter, the size 
of a typewriter but packing a 380 hp 
wallop, has been unveiled by Bendix. 
The 75-pound unit, designed for the 
Sapphire jet engine, needs only 3% 
seconds to bring the jet’s turbo-com- 
pressor to more than 2,000 rpm. The 
starter is the first completely self- 
contained mechanism for large jet 
engines, Bendix says, and: eliminates 
the need for ground crews and bulky 
ground equipment. 








In Operation “Eager Beaver,” a 
6-month exercise to begin Jan. 15 in 
the Yukon Territory, US Army and 
Canadian Engineers will try to carve 
huge floating airfields out of ice, from 
which air attacks could be launched 
against an enemy. The project recalls 
the Arctic Ocean ice islands dis- 
covered by the USAF, on one of 
which there has been a semi-perma- 
nent camp. And during World War 
II, seeking to build a similar ice air- 
field, scientists devised a compound 
called “pykrete,” made of wood. pulp 
and water, that appeared satisfactory 
but was never used. 





B-25 Mitchell bombers, in moth- 
balls at Pyote, Tex., since the last war, 
will get a going-over at newly re- 
activated Birmingham, Ala., Modifica- 
tion Center and see service again as 
TB-25 twin-engine pilot trainers. The 
Hayes Aircraft Corp. is doing the $5.6 
million re-vamp for the AF and is 
scheduled to recondition four-engine 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster IIs after 
the job on the 25s is wound up. 





The AF’s latest vertical gyro indi- 
cator system, to aid in instrument fly- 
ing, is slated for B-36s, B-47s, B-50s, 
B-52s, and F-86Ds. The device fea- 
tures an initial gyro-erection period of 
about two minutes and a warning sig- 
nal to show when the system is ready 
for use. System sensitivity is % degrees, 
and the servo follow-up of 180 degrees 
per second makes the system suitable 
for use in high speed craft. 





Versatile is the word for the new 
Lockheed C-121C, quickly convertible 
from a cargo carrier to a 106-passen- 
ger troop transport or a flying mercy 
ship for as many as 78 litter pa- 
tients. Rated at 315-335 mph and 
powered by four Wright 3,250 hp 
compound engines, the craft has a 
cargo capacity of from 40,000 to 
43,000 pounds in 5,463 cu. ft. space. 
The C-121C belongs to the same 
family as Constellations and Super 
Constellations but is more than 18 
feet longer than earlier 121s. The 
82-foot main cabin is longer than two 
railroad freight cars. 








LEADERSHIP DEMANDS ROCKET POWER 


135 


MILES 
UP 


RMI PROVES ITS LEADERSHIP 


with 


WORLD RECORD PERFORMANCE! 








































The highest and fastest single-stage 
rocket flight—Navy’s Martin Viking. 


The highest and fastest piloted 
flight —Navy’s Douglas Skyrocket. 


The first piloted flight through the 
sonic barrier—Air Forces’ Bell X-1. 


The three major world records— 
ALL RMI POWERED! Stay in 
the lead—work with RMI—the 
world leader in liquid propel- 
lent rocket motors and power 
generating devices. 





SINCE 1941—THE FIRST NAME IN ROCKET POWER 


PERMANENT POSITIONS FOR TOP RESEARCH 
CHEMISTS — PHYSICISTS — ENGINEERS — DRAFTS- 
MEN. Unmatched opportunity to do origi- 
nal research and development work with 
the oldest established organization in this 
rapidly-expanding field. Send resume or 
telephone our Personnel Director. 


REACTION MOTORS, INC. 


Rockaway, New Jersey 
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Homemade Hydraulic Rig Is Portable 


Here, at an airbase in Japan, M/Sgt. 
Joe H. Majors shows another member of 
the 35th Fighter Interceptor Wing how 
his gizmo works. The rig saves both 
time and hydraulic fluid, can be used 
on F-51s, F-80s, F-82s, F-86s, and F-94s. 


The USAF will run out of airplanes be- 
fore it runs out of GI ingenuity. Im- 
patient with conventional means of serv- 
icing aircraft hydraulic systems, a FEAF 
airman has fashioned a portable dis- 
penser out of spare parts and scrap. 





Navy Gets New Jet 


A new jet fighter for the Navy is the 
McDonnell F3H-1 Demon. The first ex- 
perimental model of the single-jet, car- 
rier-based fighter was flown last August. 
Initial production contracts have gone 
to McDonnell and Goodyear. 


Global War Game 


Facing each other across a table filled 
with electronic gear, two-man teams 
push buttons to wage global air warfare, 
fighting the equivalent of a year in one 
hour. Combatants feed such information 
as war production, numbérs of planes 
and bombs, and target priorities into the 
machine which evaluates the relative 
efforts of the teams. The team having 
the higher level of electrical energy at 
the end of the “war” wins. The inven- 
tor of this Dynamic Air War Game 
(DAWG), Brig. Gen. Leighton I. Davis, 
commandant of the USAF Institute of 
Technology, sits at the right. 


Savings from Salvage 


A rotating table for assembling C-54 exhaust 
collectors is the time saving device designed and 
built by S/Sgt. Dean A. Demasi of New Yor 
City. A member of the 374th Maintenance 
Squadron now stationed in Japan, the sergeant 
used salvaged material. It replaces a flat bench 
he formerly used in repairing collector rings, 





Deep Freeze for Testing 


To see how jet engine accessories will functio 
at the low temperatures (to 67° below) the 
encounter at high altitudes, testing devices like 
this one are used. Here a Westinghouse tec 
nician watches the behavior of a new fuel pump. 
Fuel lines are insulated with crinkled aluminut 
foil, pressed into place by hand. The fuel tat 
is cooled with powdered dry ice. 
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New Aid to Navigation 


Billed as the only computer giving correct air 
speed with allowance for compressibility, the 
new Batori Navigational Computer is precision 
made of aluminum and comes in two finishes. 
It can be operated with one hand and yields 
speedy calculations for all planes, speeds, and 
techniques. 


Jeep Saves a Life 


A quick-thinking flight surgeon at a Korean 
air-base came up with a new use for the jeep 
when he used its engine vacuum to suck out 
blood from a patient’s collapsed lung. Below, 
Ist Lt. Arthur H. Sampson re-enacts the op- 
eration, using a corpsman to demonstrate how 
he utilized the long rubber tube secured to the 
windshield wiper connection. The motor pro- 
vided the necessary suction. Sampson admin- 
istered oxygen simultaneously, using a plasma 
hottle for a vaporizer. The patient; who had 
been crushed by a vehicle, pulled through. 


































with Strong-arm Power 
or a Watchmaker’s Skill! 


Whether you want to raise the heaviest landing 
gear or exercise the most precise positioning control, 
Breeze actuators can meet your exact requirements. 
A pioneer in actuator design, Breeze has the engi - 
neering experience, the production capacity and skill 
to solve problems quickly, to meet your delivery 
schedules. So whatever you want to push, pull, raise, 
lower, hold, release, twist or otherwise control, it 
pays to talk actuators with Breeze. 


WRITE TODAY cvtlining your contro! problem; or submit 
your sketches. Our engineers will gladly assist you. 


BREEZE 


Electrical and Hydraulic 


ACTUATORS & CONTROLS 





Job engineered, 
welded - diaphragm 
bellows. 


Multiple contact con- 
nectors to meet gov- 
ernment specifications. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 


Flexible conduit and 
ignition assemblies. 


Aero-Seai Vibratione 
Proof Hose Clamps 

















TEST SURVEYS of Reservists not on EAD were begun in Texas and California by 











ConAC last month, as part of USAF's new long range program for Reserve 
officers and airmen. Inventory is expected to provide current information 
concerning dependents, occupations, skills, and physical condition of all 
Reservists, according to Ass't. AF Sec'y Zuckert. Special personnel teams 
from 14th AF are personally interviewing Air Reservists residing in Dal- 
las, Tex. In California, survey is being conducted with mail question- 
naires by 4th AF, and is limited to members of Volunteer Air Reserve re- 
Siding in San Francisco, San Jose, and Fresno counties. Comparison of two 
methods of obtaining information, including costs and public cooperation, 
will be evaluated by AF in mapping plans for nation-wide inventory of 
Reservists. (It has been officially estimated that Reserve airman pool 
totals approximately 75,000, the Reserve officer force about 220,000.) 














AIR NATIONAL GUARD is opening an intensive drive for pilot trainees who, accord- 








ing to present plans, will return to ANG squadrons in or near their home 
towns after completion of pilot training with USAF. Procurement program, 
part of Long Range Reserve Plan, will be carried out on nation-wide basis 
and will be concentrated in areas where ANG units are or will be located. 
ANG squadrons now on active duty, approximately 80 percent of the total, 
are tentatively scheduled to return to inactive status in 1952 and 1953. 
(Present plans do not contemplate extension of service to 24 months in 
case of AFR or ANG personnel on EAD when Public Law 51, UMT&S, was passed, 
June 19, 1951.) Young men interested in this program should apply to 
nearest ANG unit or State Adjutant General. Applications will be accepted 
only from airmen of Air Guard, who, upon acceptance, will be enlisted 

in Regular AF. 








5000 inactive Air Reservists will be offered 60 hours instruction in civilian 


institutions or factory-type schools throughout nation in USAF's contract 
school refresher training program. Classes will be held either on nights 
or weekends with enrollment priority going first to members of VART units, 
then VAR, and finally to AF vets who are enlisted in AF Reserve. Airman 
courses will be offered in Aircraft Propeller, Aircraft Powerplant, Radio, 
Radar, Aircraft Mechanic, Teletype Operator, Radio Operator, and Photo 
Laboratory Technician. Officer courses will include Aircraft Maintenance, 
Supply, Communications, Electronics, Budget and Fiscal, and Statistical 
Control. A study group of 20 Reservists and an available qualified school 
to teach the subjects are necessary in a particular area before a contract 
school course can be offered. Reservists interested in this refresher 
training should apply through their Reserve unit or directly to the num- 
bered air force headquarters. 











ASSIGNMENTS to 1952 Air Command Staff School field and squadron officer courses 





"should approach a 50-50 ratio" between Regulars and non-Regulars and be- 
tween rated and non-rated, and for all 10 courses non-Regulars must be 
Voluntary indefinites, USAF Headquarters recently informed field com- 
manders. 





SHORT TOURS of active duty will be offered selected VAR officers and airmen 





during next eight months. Approximately 7,500 selected Reservists may | 
receive 15-day training tours under the program. Purpose of tours is to 
provide additional training for VAR officers and airmen to prepare them 
for assignment in an emergency. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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OFFICERS with foreign language proficiency are urged to request "general in- 
telligence" type duty. Following fields now need more officer linguists: 
USAF Missions, USAF Security Service, Air Technical Liaison Duty, Psycho- 
logical Warfare, Air Attache, and Special Investigations. 


HARD-TO-FILL CIVILIAN POSITIONS existing in USAF at present time include: At 
AMC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio--Air Intelligence Specialist, GS-14, 13, 
12, 11; Electronics Engineer & Scientist, GS-13, 9, 5; Mechanical En- 
gineer, GS-11, 7, 5; Maintenance Officers and Technicians, GS-9, 7; 
Mathematician, GS-13, 11, 7, 5; Aeronautical Engineer, GS-12, 11, 9, 7, 5; 
Physicist, GS-ll, 9, 7, 53; Engineering Draftsman, GS-7, 5, 4; Clerk- 
Stenographers, GS-4, 5, 2; Industrial Specialist, GS-ll, 9, 7; A/C Engine 
Accessories Test Opr., WB-16; A/C Test Propeller Repairer, WB-16. Air 
Proving Ground, Eglin AFB, Fla.--Ordnance Engineer, GS-12, 11; General 
Engineer, GS-15, 11, 7; Physicist (Photo), GS-12, 11. Tinker AFB, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.--A/C Hydraulic Repairer, WB-10; Jr. A/C Armament Serv- 
icer, WB-9; Jr. A/C Electrical Accessories Installer, WB-10. Hill AFB, 
Utah--Laborer, WB-3; Jr. Warehouseman, WB-4. McClellan AFB, Calif.--A/C 
Engine Parts Inspector, WB-16; A/C Metal Surface Repairer, WB-1ll, 16; 

Jr. A/C Gyro Instrument Repairer, WB-10; Jr. A/C Service Mechanic, WB-10. 
AF Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla.--Electronic Engineer, 
GS-13, 12, 11, 10, 7; Engineering Aide, GS-7, 5, 4. Where to apply for 
all types of USAF civilian jobs is explained on page 68, September issue 
of AIR FORCE Magazine. 


























PROVISION by Brooks House Armed Services Subcommittee has directed Department 
of Defjense to submit to Congress, prior to February 1, 1952, adequate and 
equitable legislative recommendations (as uniform as practicable for all 
the Armed Forces) for promotion of Reserves, which shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to system for promotion of Regulars. These are to include 
recommendations concerning precedence (date of rank), forced attrition, 
distribution in grades, and constructive credit. Defense Department must 
also submit, by February 1, 1952, similar legislative recommendations for 
equalization of benefits between and among Regulars and Reserves. 











TRANSFER to Honorary Air Reserve of non-active duty Reserve airmen who have been 
physically disqualified or have completed 20 years active or inactive 
service will soon be authorized under change to AF Reg. 45-1, which ex- 
tended this privilege to Reserve officers only. 








ROTATION program for personnel in Korea establishes following tours for combat 
crews: Fighter-type crews--100 missions; bomber and reconnaissance-type 
crews--50 missions. For support personnel in Korea the tour at present 
is eighteen months. However, USAF is conducting accelerated replacement 
program with objective of ultimately reducing this tour to twelve months. 
Due to heavy replacement requirements world-wide during present overseas 
buildup, this program cannot be completed before mid-1952, according to 
Maj. Gen. J. H. McCormick, Director of USAF Military Personnel. 








WAF needs 38,299 more airmen and 3,597 additional officers to meet its personnel 
goal of 49,871. WAF is now composed of 7,681 airmen ahd 494 officers. 
Provision that no more than 2 percent of any Service could be women was 

{ suspended for three years under provisions of UMT&S Law. 
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| ENTRANCE examination to U. S. Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn., will be 
i held February 18-19, 1952. Exam is open to qualified young men, military 
y or civilian, between ages of 17 and 22. For detailed information, write 
Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard (PTP), Washington 25, D. C. 
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AFA NEWS 








Stuart, in plaid jacket, tours Pearl Harbor with (from 1. to r.) Roy Leffing- 
well, Hawaii AFA Wing Commander; Theodore Rinehart, Stuart’s partner; Col. 
W. A. Dawson, MATS; and Sir Christopher Courtney, retired RAF officer. 


Association Activities Over the World 


New AFA president Harold Stuart tours Hawaii, Japan, and 
Korea; Ottawa host to AFA and RCAF Association conferences 


Honolulu: Harold C. Stuart, new 
AFA president, was the principal speak- 
er at a special dinner in his honor at the 
Hickam Officers’ Club as he stopped off 
in Honolulu recently on his way to Ja- 
pan and Korea. Stuart, visiting Hawaii 
for the first time, was greeted by mem- 
bers of the AFA Hawaii Wing, headed 
by Roy Leffingwell, and several repre- 


sentatives of the MATS Pacific Division. 

During his four-day stopover, Stuart 
toured historic Pearl Harbor, scene of 
one of the most disastrous attacks ever 
inflicted on naval vessels by airpower. 
He later spoke to a large group of Air 
Force personnel, AFA members and 
their wives on the value to the Air 
Force of its allied components, and 





Air Vice Marshal Frank Waite, RCAF; watches AFAers Jinx Falkenburg and 


Tex McCrary autograph the tennis balls which Jinx later drove into the 


audience of 3,500 attending the annual reunion of the RCAFA at Ottawa. 
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Harold Stuart, new AFA president, is 
welcomed in traditional Hawaiian 


fashion by MATS Col. W. A. Dawson. 


addressed the AF ROTC unit at the 
University of Hawaii. 

Stuart was accompanied by his law 
partner, Theodore Rinehart. From Hon- 
olulu, the two flew to Tokyo and on to 
Korea. They returned by way of Alaska 
where Stuart surveyed military housing. 


Ottawa: AFA accepted the invitation 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force Associ- 
ation to attend its annual reunion in Ot- 
tawa and visit the RCAFA national 
headquarters for a discussion on activi- 
ties and organizational matters. Ralph 
Whitener, AFA organizational director, 
discussed a plan for mutual cooperation 
between the -two associations. 

Highlight of the three days of con- 
ferences and social functions was the 
annual RCAF reunion, attended by 
more. than 3,500 former and present 
members of the RCAF and their guests. 
The evening’s entertainment was cli- 
maxed by the appearances of AFAers 
Jinx Falkenburg and Tex McCrary, well- 
known husband-and-wife radio and TV 
team. Tex did his usual good job of air- 
power plugging, and Jinx pleased the 
audience by knocking out autographed 
tennis balls with her famous racquet. 

Whitener presented a scroll to the 
Ottawa RCAFA Wing on behalf of 
AFA’s District of Columbia Wing. The 
scroll carried a message of good will, ex- 
pressing the desirability of building a 
stronger relationship between the two 
capital Wings. 





Dave Hall (left) gets a goodwill scroll 
from AFA’s Ralph Whitener as RCAFA 
president A. L. Morfee approves. 
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STATE ROUNDUP 


CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena: One of two new Squadrons 
chartered at this year’s AFA convention 
was the Pasadena unit, with 23 mem- 
bers. The’ squadron meets on the third 
Tuesday of each month. Cecil C. How- 
ard, 359 N. Los Robles, was elected 
commander. Assisting him are Joseph F. 
Brunner, Jr., vice commander; John J. 
Howard, secretary; George Lerner, 
treasurer; and Robert F. Brooks, Claude 
V. Toyek, Raymond Del Pino, and 
Louis S. Hauger, councilmen. 

San Diego: AFA members in southern 
California, headed by Robert M. Over- 
ly, are working on the formation of an 
AFA Squadron at San Diego. Contact 
Overly at 115 West Palm Ave., El 
Segundo. 

San Francisco: The latest issue of “Vapor 
Trails,” official news letter of the San 
Francisco Squadron, carries a most am- 
bitious fall and winter program. Num- 
ber one project is the “Lt. Joseph A. 
Johnson Memorial Fund,” dedicated to 
an active Squadron member who was 
killed shortly after reporting for active 
duty. 

The fund will sponsor the many 
charitable activities of the Squadron. 
A special meeting will take place this 
month when the plan for the fund will 
be unveiled. 

Other activities include Hole-in-One 
golf contest; Christmas baskets for Air 
Force needy; surplus paper drive; blood 
bank program; County Fair Night, 
Squadron Christmas party; and a mem- 
bership drive. 

The Squadron is now in the process 
of incorporating. Stewart Reed, 988 
Market Street No. 201, is commander. 
His telephone is Ordway 3-8432 or 
Juno 3-0142. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: A new AFA Squadron will be 
organized in Rockford this month, ac- 
cording to Morry: Worshill, Wing Com- 
mander. Those attending the November 
8 organizational meeting will see the 
latest combat films on Air Force action 
in Korea. Contact Morry Worshill at 
2054 Hood Ave., Chicago; telephone 
Edgewater 4-1137. 

The Illinois Wing opened its fall TV 

schedule with films taken at the 1951 
AFA Convention and Reunion in Los 
Angeles. Afterward, officials of the Illi- 
nois Wing and Chicago Group were in- 
terviewed. 
Squadron 41: Chicago’s Squadron 41 has 
expanded its clubhouse by adding a 
room to be used as a Ladies Auxiliary 
kitchen and a club office. The Squadron 
now has space for dancing and games, a 
bar, kitchen, and an office. 

The Squadron’s Ladies Auxiliary is 
making favors to decorate the trays of 
Children’s Memorial Hospital patients 
during the Christmas season, and selling 
Christmas cards to finance Christmas 
parties for the children and the Squad- 
ron. 

Squadron 41’s clubhouse, called “The 
Hangar,” is located at 4003 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 13. 


AR As FAMILY AWARDS 












‘For Outstanding Service to AFA and Airpower 


Additional awards made at the 1951 Reunion and Convention in Los Angeles 


MEMBER MEDALS OF MERIT 


Rouben Arvanoff, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding contribution to the 
success of the 1951 National Reunion and Convention. 

Victor U, Bayers, Pittsfield, Maine: For conducting alone Phase One of the 
Association’s Airability Program, even though the only AFA member in the area. 

Philip Caldwell (Deceased), Los Angeles, Calif.: For many unselfish services 
to AFA, and for making available the facilities of his hotel. 

James H. Doolittle, New York City: For continued outstanding service as a 
member of the Board of Directors and vital national committees. 

Ira C. Eaker, Culver City, Calif.: For invaluable assistance to and guidance of 
Reunion and Convention Committees. 

Harold L. George, Culver City, Calif.: For invaluable assistance to and guid- 
ance of Reunion and Convention Committees. 

William H. Graves, Jr., New York City: For planning and conducting at 
Wright Field in the early days of AFA a successful membership program. 

Larry G. Hastings, Toledo, Ohio: For inspiring leadership as Commander of 
the Toledo Squadron which has resulted in gaining widespread publicity and 
attention for the unit and the Association. 

William N. Hensley (Deceased ), San Antonio, Texas: For distinguished serv- 
ice as Vice President of the Southwest Region. 

Arthur F. Kelly, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding service as 1951 Con- 
vention Chairman and a member of the National Board of Directors. 

J. H. Kindelberger, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding service as Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, 1951 Convention and Reunion. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., San Diego, Calif.: For outstanding service as Chair- 
man of the 1951 Reunion-Convention Committee. 

Beirne Lay, Jr., Hollywood, Calif.: For outstanding service in preparation of 
the script for the 1951 Air Power Pageant and Wing Ding. 

W. Randall Leopold, Lewistown, Pa.: For continued outstanding service as 
Commander of the Pennsylvania Wing and on the Board of Directors. 

Lloyd D. Mitchell, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding service through pro- 
ducing the 1951 Airpower Pageant and Wing Ding in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Mary Gill Rice, Forest Hills, New York: For continued outstanding service as 
Commander of the New York Wing and on the National Board of Directors. 

Julian B. Rosenthal, New York City: For continued outstanding service as 
National Secretary and Chairman of the National Constitution Committee. 

C. R. Smith, New York City: For outstanding service as a member of the Board 
of Directors and vital national, committees. 

James Stewart, Hollywood, Calif.: For outstanding service as Chairman of 
the 1951 Wing Ding. 


NON-MEMBER MEDALS OF MERIT 


Donald W. Douglas, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding service by making 
available personnel and facilities for the 1951 Convention program. 

T. C. Drinkwater, Los Angeles, Calif.: For outstanding service by making it 

ossible for the Chairman of our 1951 Convention Committee to carry out the 
audios and responsibilities of that office. 

Herbert O. Fisher, Caldwell, N. J.: For outstanding participation in AFA 
activities. 

Y. Frank Freeman, Hollywood, Calif.: For outstanding service to and cooper- 
ation with the 1951 Reunion Committee. 

William §. Friedman (Deceased), New York City: For outstanding contribu- 
tions to airpower as technical editor and writer for Am Force Magazine. 

Robert E. Gross, Burbank, Calif.: For outstanding service by making available 
personnel and facilities required to carry out the 1951 Convention program. 

William G. Key, Washington, D. C.: For unlimited cooperation and valuable 
guidance on numerous occasions in matters pertaining to AFA and airpower. 

Mervyn LeRoy, Hollywood, Calif.: For outstanding service as Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, 1951 Convention and Reunion. 

Louis B. Mayer, Hollywood, Calif.: For outstanding service as Chairman of the 
Host Committee, 1951 Convention and Reunion. 

Floyd B. Odlum, New York City: For outstanding service which made it 
possible for the Chairman of the Reunion-Convention Committee to carry out 
the duties and responsibilities of his office. 

Mundy |. Peale, Long Island, N. Y.: For outstanding see Hee in making 
it possible for the President of AFA to carry out the duties of that office, and for 
interest in the 1951 National Convention and Reunion. 

Howard Strickling, Hollywood, Calif.: For invaluable assistance and coopera- 
tion with the 1951 Reunion and Convention. 














Part of the 60 AFA members, their wives and children who 
attended the joint AFA Wing and Wing Auxiliary conference 
recently sponsored by the Mifflin County, Pa., Squadron at 
a comfortable mountain retreat near the city of Lewistown. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul: John Kocourek, Jr., commander 
of the St. Paul Squadron, has an- 
nounced that its safety campaign was 
highly successful and that the unit re- 
ceived special recognition from the 
Police Department and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Kocourek also announced a fall and 
winter program that includes a theater 
party for children of Air Force veterans, 
a recognition dinner for St. Paulites 


who have contributed to the improve- 
ment of aviation facilities in the area, 
and a Squadron dance. 

Monthly meeting date is now the 
last Thursday. Kocourek can be reached 
at 250 Willow Lane, Route 7, St. Paul 9. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis: AFA members, headed by Ro- 
land E. Frey of 4202a Wyoming St., 
are organizing the St. Louis Squadron. 
Those interested can contact Frey by 





Randall Leopold, center, AFA national director, presents 
first Wing Auxiliary charter to Mrs. Prestie Headings of 
Lewistown, president. Wing Commander K. V. Moore, left, 
and officials of the Wing Auxiliary observe the ceremony. 


telephone at Sidney 5216. The unit will 
continue to meet at the White Rabbit’s 
Fraternal Lodge, 2906 Ohio St., until 
permanent quarters can be located. 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn: The First Brooklyn Squadron 
opened its fall program with a get- 
together at the American Legion Club- 
house, 160 Pierrepont St., the unit’s 
regular meeting place. Art Wegman, 
8501 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 












Scorpion F-89s gain strength and safety, as well as faster 
delivery, through a new Northrop manufacturing technique — time- and 
temperature-controlled heating during close-tolerance forming 

of thick-section alloy extrusions. « Manufacturing resourcefulness at Northrop 
saves thousands of man-hours per month. The result is consistently high records 
in producing Northrop F-89 Scorpions . . . fast, heavily-armed, electronic 
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search equipped ... deadly modern counterparts of World War Il P-61 Black Widows; 
and the new standard all-weather interceptors of the U.S. Air Force. 
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Morry Worshill, left, Wing Commander of Illinois, presents 
William V. Kahler, president of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, with an honorary membership scroll in recogni- 
tion of his company’s contribution to the Civil Defense pro- 
gram. Will H. Bergstrom, Secretary of the Wing, looks on. 


9, is commander. His telephone is Shore 
Road 5-2148. 

New York City: This state, with the 
largest AFA membership, recently lost 
its Wing Commander to California, 
AFA’s second largest. Mary Gill Rice— 
who founded the NYC WAC Squadron, 
was later elected Wing Commander, and 
is now a member of the national Board 
of Directors of AFA—and her hard- 
working AFA husband, Stew, have just 


moved to San Francisco. 

WAC and WAF participation in AFA 
activities on the West Coast should 
increase considerably with Mary spark- 
ing the drive. 

Until a successor is announced, NY 
AFA correspondence should go to the 
Wing Secretary, Isabel Redding, 107 
East 82nd St., New York 28. Mary’s 
new address is 325 Buckingham Way, 
Apt. 801, San Francisco 27. 


Capt. Joseph E. Carr, left, who up to a few months ago was 
commander of the Albany, N. Y., Squadron, was recently 
given a “Welcome Home” dinner by fellow AFAers, follow- 
ing 66 missions in B-26s over Korea. Harold W. Rosen- 
strauch, Carr’s successor, presents a past commander’s pin. 


OHIO 

Cleveland: The Cuyahoga Founders 
Squadron now has its own clubhouse, 
at 2006-10 Denison. Ave. The members 
themselves renovated the building and 
the Ladies Auxiliary hung plastic dra- 
peries. 

Edward Plecko of 2914 West 14th 
St. is commander. His telephone is 
SU 1-43808. 

Toledo: The Toledo (Joe E. Brown) 





AIRCRAFT, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Builders of Night and All-Weather Fighters wy 
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NGINEERED 
E DEPENDABILITY 
FORMANCE 


MODEL RB-27R% 


BG Spark Plugs represeftt the findgt 
in aviation engineering design and life-t 
durability. Through an exclusive BG proce 
all BG shielded plugs can, after extended use, ‘, 
be demounted and completely reconditioned * 
at a fraction of the original cost. Many 
operators today are taking advantage of 
this money saving BG service, and are 
truly getting LIFE-TIME performance 
from their BG plugs. 


For details on this BG service 

and BG products write: THE CORPORATIO N 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 



































ROUNDUP CONTINUED 


Squadron has announced a fall program 
that includes an old-fashioned Hallow- 
e’en party, and a group blood donor 
program. The unit also plans an Air- 
power Day, climaxed by a banquet. A 
special radio program is also being 
worked up. 

Squadron Commander Larry Hasting’s 
can be contacted at 3855 Lockwood 
Ave., Toledo 12. His telephone is Gar- 
field 1961, Ext. 237. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: John H. Crawford, Oklahoma 
Wing Commander, announces a State 
election meeting and reunion at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, on No- 
vember 17. Permanent AFA Wing offi- 
cers will be elected, and the Wing’s 
program for the coming year will be 
approved. 

Reunions of various Air Force units 
planned during the meeting already in- 
clude those of veterans of the Air Serv- 
ice Command and Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

Information can be obtained from 
Crawford at 415 E. 15th St., Tulsa 14; 
telephone 2-5091. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewistown: The Pennsylvania Wing re- 
cently chartered the first Wing Ladies 
Auxiliary of AFA. The ceremony took 
place during a joint Wing, Squadron 
and Auxiliary meeting in the mountains 
near Lewistown, with the Mifflin Coun- 
ty Squadron as host. National Director 
Randall Leopold officiated at the cere- 
mony, and Mrs. Prestie M. Headings, 
president of the Wing Auxiliary, received 
the charter. 

More than 60 AFA and Auxiliary 
members attended. Mrs. Donald Gut- 
shall, president of the Mifflin County 
Squadron Auxiliary, entertained the 
visiting ladies and served the entire 
gathering a home-style dinner. Sepa- 
rate Squadron and Auxiliary business 
sessions followed the dinner. 

Wing Commander Kenneth V. Moore 
of Altoona talked to the Squadrons 
about the necessity of increasing their 
membership and sponsoring new Squad- 
rons. 

Eligible Auxiliary members through- 
out the state may contact Mrs. Headings 
at R.F.D. No. 2. Lewistown. 





Ralph Marsh, Mitchel, N. Y., Squad- 
ron’s program chairman, and Mrs. 
Marsh, check Squadron’s booth at 
the Long Island Mineola Fair. ) 
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In Korea, battle wounded often reach a hospital faster 
than a traffic accident victim in metropolitan cities* 


Combat records show that combat casualtiés have 
been evacuated by helicopter to a batallion or regi- 
mental hospital within 20 minutes after being wounded. 
This remarkable “ambulance” service j§ the contribu- 
tion of helicopters such as the H-13D and the HTL-4, 
built by Bell Aircraft for the Army, Navy and Marines. 


These maneuverable Bell helicopters are officially 
credited with saving the livés of 3,000 wounded U.N. 
troops in 6 months. f 


The majority were wounded so critically that evacua- 
tion by any other means could have been fatal. 


While these bAicopters have done almost the unbe- 
lievable...théy are not robots. They need men to fly 

them. Armiy and Marine pilots continuously operated 
- their hélicopters dangerously close to enemy fire, re- 
peatedly risking their own lives to help save the lives 
of-others. 


" Bell Aircraft invites the application 
f of qualified helicopter engineers. 








FOUR FREEDOMS 


Complete freedom from range limitations will come with 
the development of aerial nuclear propulsion. Years of inten- 
sive study and research have established that nuclear-powered 
aircraft are technically feasible. Contracts have been let with 
Convair and General Electric for the construction of an air- 
plane which will have, for all practical purposes, an unlimited 
range. There are presently no technical problems which would 
prevent the development of a nuclear-propelled aircraft capable 
of flying non-stop around the world at supersonic speed without 
refueling. 


CONTINUED 


Weather and Darkness. 

Of all the natural barriers, none compromises our current 
capability quite as much as weather and darkness, despite con- 
tinued improvement in fields of development related to these 
problems. Each basic Air Force mission requires all-weather and 
night capability, and this need has been sharply pointed up by 
operations in the Korean conflict. 

We are making steady progress toward the development of 


The air battles of tomorrow are being 
fought on the drawing boards of to- 
day. The research and develop- 
ment war is being won or lost dur- 


ing these days of half-peace 


completely automatic navigational, fire-control, and bombing 
systems. These systems will operate completely independent 
of contact with the ground and will give the pilot complete 
freedom in flight. The pilot will manually control the aircraft 
during take-off from the ground but, once in the air, the auto- 
matic pilot will assume control of the entire flight pattern, from 
vectoring to the target, through the approach, the attack, and 
return to base. At the approach to the runway, within 50-100 
feet of the ground, the pilot will assume manual control. 

The problem of turbulence under bad weather conditions is 
being given increasingly more attention. Although actual appli- 
cations are still far away, the advent of automatic control sys- 
tems makes it theoretically possible to fly an airplane smoothly 
in spite of atmospheric turbulence, with consequent reduction 
in pilot and crew fatigue. Considerable work is being done on 
this subject by Cornell Aeronautical Lab, Douglas Aircraft, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In this connection, 
it is a pleasure to report that some important fundamental gust 
and turbulence research work was performed for the first time 
by Major G. C. Clementson, USAF, in connection with his 
graduate studies at M.LT. 

Bad weather frequently means icing conditions. We need to 
know a great deal more than we do about icing, its causes and 
prevention, for the thin wing-sections of new high-speed air- 
craft are difficult to heat. The heat requirements for large wing 
surfaces such as those on the B-36 and B-52 are astronomical. 
The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has just 
completed research work which will reduce these heat require- 
ments by a factor of 10. Jet engine icing has particularly serious 
effects and calls for ice protection in an area of the engine that 
is critical performancewise. 

To test equipment under flight icing conditions without leav- 
ing the ground, the USAF relies on its Mount Washington, 
N. H., Ice Test Facility. Here a great plenitude of moisture- 
laden clouds combine with high winds and freezing temper- 
atures to form icing conditions hard to duplicate in.a laboratory. 

The mercury drops below freezing in every month, below zero 
in 7 months of the year. The mean annual wind velocity is 40.6 
miles per hour and Mount Washington holds the world’s record 
for absolute extreme wind velocity—a 5-minute average of 188 
miles-per-hour with a gust of 231 miles-per-hour. 
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Here a crew of 20 men expose model airfoils and other test 
equipment to howling wind and ice. And a hangar used jointly 
by the Air Force and the Navy tests full-scale operating jet 
engines under icing conditions. Facilities are cramped, and 
limitations of space and equipment have caused much vital 
research to be postponed or abandoned. But a new permanent 
facility has reached the design stage, and the Mount Washing- 
ton installation can be expected to play a big research and 
development role in the future. 

Infra-red devices offer many attractive possibilities for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of night operations. The USAF is 
pushing steadily ahead in this area also. 

The invention of the transistor is the most important recent 
advance toward overcoming the limitations of weather and dark- 
ness. The invention of this device was predicted over two years 
ago by Dr. William Shockiey of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
It consists of a tiny drop of germanium metal—about the size 
of a pea in a pod. It does the job of a vacuum tube (in certain 
applications) with much greater reliability and requires only 
one one-millionth the power. Because the transistor itself is so 


_ small, deriving the maximum benefit from its invention will 


require the development of sub-miniature versions of all other 
electronic circuit components such as resistors, condensors, etc. 
Although the vacuum tube is by no means completely out of 
the picture, the transistor puts us on the threshold of an elec- 
tronic revolution as important as the revolution in the field of 
explosives brought on by the atomic bomb. With the invention 
of this device, major strides should be possible in increasing the 
reljability and overall performance of the complex electronic 
components needed for all-weather and night operations. 


High Altitudes. 

Under the able leadership of Major General Harry G. Arm- 
strong, Surgeon General, USAF, we are entering a whole new 
field of Space Medicine, exploring human problems involved in 
flight at extremely high altitudes and speeds. The pioneers in 
this field are trying to learn, for example, how various types of 
radiation in the outer atmosphere, including cosmic and gamma 
rays, affect human beings. They are also concerned about the 
loss of gravitation at very high altitudes. An aircraft flying 
parallel to the earth’s surface at Mach 3 will reduce the pull 
of gravity on the pilot by one-sixtieth. Doubling the speed will 
result in a 15 percent reduction of the gravitational force. In 
flight at altitudes in excess of 100,000 feet, with the forward 
thrust removed, the aircraft will approach a state of “free” fall 
and for a short period, the gravitational force on the pilot is 
reduced to zero. 

Experimental research with fighters operating at extremely 
high speeds in parabolic attack curves has taught us that the 
pilot is subject to conditions of zero gravity for periods of from 
30 seconds to one minute. During this period the pilot is weight- 
less. Under these conditions, pilots have experienced unusual 
and disturbing “sensations” which are not accompanied by any 
evidence of pain. We are attempting to simulate conditions of 
free fall through use of long-shaft copper mines and elevators 
and are gathering new data on such factors as blood pressure 
and heart rate under these extreme flight conditions. 

Cabin pressurization must be provided for all high altitude 
flight since, under normal conditions, blood in the human body 
will boil at 65,000 feet. For travel outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, we must face the problem of toxicology. Cabins of air- 
craft will have to be equipped with their own sources of oxygen, 
as is now provided for rocket propulsion, or with the capability of 
manufacturing oxygen. We must find a way to rid the cabins of 
toxic gases, and come up with the answers for humidifying the 
cabin air. In the upper stratosphere, we face the possibility of 
poisonous gas penetration. This is also on the growing list of 
“unknowns,” for which the pioneers of space medicine must find 
answers in the years ahead. 


Extreme Temperatures. 

Those old enemies, heat and cold, are still very much with 
us. Equipment and personnel must be capable of proper func- 
tioning and performance under extreme ranges of temperature 
and service conditions. Operations vary from the sub-zero Arc- 
tic regions, where all activity can be brought to a standstill by 
weather elements, to the hot, steaming, rotting humidity of the 
tropics, where equipment built to last a lifetime under normal 
conditions will rot in a matter of weeks or days. Many of the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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FOUR FREEDOMS — continuen 


tropical problems are under a reasonable 
degree of control. 

Pre-cooling of jet fuels requires major 
attention. Under exposure to high-ambi- 
ent temperatures, jet fuels have a tend- 
ency to boil and evaporate during the 
rapid climb of modern aircraft. 


Extreme cold poses completely differ-_ 


ent problems. For Arctic operations we 
are developing lightweight, air-trans- 
portable shelters, for both aircraft and 
personnel, to permit maintenance of 
aircraft at full state of operational 
readiness when outside temperatures 
drop to minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

For aircraft travelling at great speeds 
at high altitudes, there is the problem of 
aerodynamic heating, caused by the 
passage of the airplane through the air 
at these tremendous speeds. At a Mach 
number of 2.0 at an altitude of 35,000 
feet, aerodynamic friction will heat the 
entire airplane to a temperature of ap- 
proximately 800°F. Under such con- 
ditions, solder begins to soften, standard 
hydraulic fluids are inadequate, rubber 
becomes plastic, and aluminum alloy 
becomes almost useless as an efficient 
structural material. A high speed fighter 
flying under these conditions would have 
to carry aloft a complete refrigeration 
system, capable of cooling electrical 
and communications systems, hydraulic 
units, tires, and many other items. For 
a typical fighter, the refrigeration unit 
would have a capacity sufficient to cool 
an average theater on a summer day. 

These extreme temperature problems 
give rise to major research and develop- 
ment programs in two areas: First, there 
is the never-ending quest for new mate- 
rials with satisfactory strength properties 
at elevated temperatures. In this con- 
nection, important applications of ti- 
tanium are not far away. Second, the 
future high-performance airplane will 
carry aloft its own heating and refriger- 
ation plant—if it carries a pilot. Devel- 
opment of the necessary light-weight 
units is an important task. 

The Air Force is‘receiving invaluable 
assistance from the educational insti- 
tutions of the nation. Weather forecast- 
ing studies are being conducted at the 
Universities of Cincinnati, California, 
New Mexico and Alaska, and at Duke, 
Temple, Columbia and New York Uni- 
versity. At the Carnegie. Institute of 
Technology, Cornell, Rhode Island 
State, Pennsylvania State, Oregon, Iowa 
State and the University of Utah, work 
is going on in the field of radiation and 
atmospheric energy. At Tufts College 
and Colorado University, the study sub- 
ject is cloud physics. At Syracuse and 
Ohio State it is infra-red. At Chicago 
and Florida it is transmission research. 
Boston University is investigating at- 
mospheric probing with missiles. Johns 
Hopkins, Rensselaer Poly and New 
Mexico A&M are working on climatizing 

. Purdue on microwave noise sources. 

Aircraft range vs. geography, weather 
and darkness, high altitudes and ex- 
treme temperatures—these are the major 
problem areas in the technical struggle 
to develop for the Air Force adequate 
Freedom from Natural Barriers. 
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U. S. Navy’s A2D Douglas 
Skyshark equipped with 
Aeroproducts dual- 
rotating propeller. 








_Aeroprod ucts 


dual-rotating propeller converts power of 
the T40 into maximum thrust 


Aeroprops efficiently harness the tremendous power of 
the Allison T40 engine in the U. S. Navy’s A2D Sky- 
shark. The result? Flashing, near-sonic speed plus range, 
climb and performance possible to date only with this 
great turbo-prop power and Aeroprop combination. 


Years of research went into this amazing engine and pro- 
peller combination. Yes, years of research by some of 
the finest aeronautical engineers in the country—the men 

at Aeroproducts and Allison in cooperation with the 
Navy, which provided our Navy with a new and vastly 
more destructive weapon. 





As a result, Aeroproducts is now preparing to deliver on 
the first production order existing for Turbine propellers. 


Aeroproducts engineers are available for consultation if 
AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION you have any propeller requirements in the subsonic, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION . . 
DAYTON, OHIO transonic, or supersonic range. Aeroproducts—backed 
by the full facilities of General Motors—will be glad 


to serve you. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


_Aeroprod ucts 




















PILOTS CONTINUED 


plants and transition flying in T-28s (or 
currently T-6s while the 28s are 
grounded). The latter acquaints him 
with the terrain and gives his instructor 
a chance to measure his man. 

He studies cutaways and working 
models. He sits in a floorborne F-80 
cockpit and memorizes the location and 
function of every dial, switch, and but- 


ton. The only jcts he flies at Williams 


are T-33s and F-80s. Later in CCTS at 
Luke or Nellis he checks out in F-84s. 
If he eventually gets into F-86s, it will 
not be until he is out of school and as- 
signed to a tactical outfit. 

His first real feel of jet power is in 
the ground-locked Captivair, an F-80, 
complete and otherwise flyable, but 
locked in concrete. Nearby is a control 
shack with complete instrumentation to 
read what the trainee is doing, to give 
him radio instructions, and to throw 
emergencies into the apparatus he is 
learning to control. The student starts 
and runs up the engine, and follows 
through complete simulated flights from 
taxi and takeoff to landing. 

When he has the feel of the cockpit 
he switches to the T-33 for his first few 
hours of jet flying. His dual time, usually 
only about four hours, includes repeated 
landings and takeoffs, instrument and 
night work, minor acrobatics, formation 
work, emergencies in flight, and a lot 
more. 

Once on his own, the jet student 
ventures farther afield, finds his way to 
and from strange and distant places. He 
works more and more, and closer and 
closer, in formation—mastering the in- 
stinctive teamwork which someday can 
save his life or that of his wing man. 
He gets in a little air-to-air and air-to- 
ground gunnery, alone and in formation. 

Meanwhile he pieces together theory 
and practice in the classroom. Almost 
daily he sweats out a problem from here 
to there and back again. He plots his 
course, checks the weather, selects his 
landing points. and alternates, notes 
radio facilities ‘and frequencies, and 
computes his fuel requirements. Then he 
files a detailed flight plan with a panel 
of instructors at the classroom opera- 
tions desk and stands by for grading. 

The chief relaxation comes at meal- 
time. A jet student gets about all the 
nervous tension he can stand in his 
flying and class work. If he can’t relax 
at chow time, he gets wound up to a 
point where he doesn’t digest his food 
and eventually doesn’t react efficiently. 

The average USAF cadet at Williams 
is in his early 20s. His MDAP counter- 
part from Europe tends to be slightly 
younger—perhaps because not all Eu- 
ropean nations stipulate that commis- 
sioned officers must have passed their 
21st birthday. (All Williams AFB 
graduates from abroad get two sets of 
wings—USAF and their own.) Officer 
students run a little older, although few 
of them have approached 380. In the 
JUG (jet upgrading) course, you'll find 
all grades from young second lieuten- 
ants to gray-haired generals. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Republic, Boeing, and other leading aircraft 
manufacturers are using many types of Aerotec 
Automatic Controls in increasing numbers. These 
controls are custom designed and built to meet 
specific problems of high speed and high altitude 
flight in today’s aircraft. Each Aerotec automatic 
device passes rigid tests duplicating actual flight 
conditionstoassureitsefficiency and dependability. 


The planes shown above are typical designs 
that incorporate Aerotec Automatic Controls. 
The Republic F-84E Thunderjet, a combat-proven 
craft, uses Aerotec pressure switches and a new 
dual float switch suitable for tip or pylon mounted 
auxiliary fuel tanks. Boeing has long used Aerotec 
valves, float switches, and pressure switches on 
their famous planes. 


When you are faced with problems of auto- 
matic controls for flaps, landing gear and cabin 
heater applications, fuel transfer, flow indication, 
etc., contact Aerotec: One of our instrumentation 
specialists i is near you, ready to give prompt and 
able assistance at any time. Call or write. 


. «+ for AEROTEC controls custom- 
built to your needs contact THERMIX 


An Aerotec 
Dual Float Switch 
Top Mounted 


AIRCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
CLEVELAND 29, OHIO NORWALK, CONN. ROSLYN HEIGHTS,L. 1.,N.Y. DAYTON 3, OHIO 
Jay Erigineering Co. John S. Hammond, Jr. John S. Hammond, Jr. Jay Engineering Co. 
5413 Pearl Rd. 394 West Avenue 25 Edwards St. 1517 East 3rd Street 
LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. SEATTLE 2, WASH. WICHITA 8, KANSAS 
Forsnas Engr. Co. Stanley R. Brett John E. Freeman & Assoc, 
4545 West 62nd St. John E. Freeman & Assoc. 4913 East Lewis Street 


. . 1616-F 43rd North 
Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
1440 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 25, Quebec « 50 Abell St., Toronto 3, Ontarid 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types— Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 

















JET 


for radial 
engines, 
too. 








“Canned” Power! Jet or radial engine... 
Rheem custom-builds steel containers to 
hold either one for shipment and storage. 


Shock-Mounted! Inside its rugged Rheem 
steel container, an aircraft engine is guarded 
against jolts and shocks from any direction. 


Weatherproof! Store Rheem-contained 
engines indoors or out, in any climate on 
earth. They’re hermetically sealed for years! 


And “It Floats!’’ Engines in Rheem contain- 
ers can actually be dropped overboard and 
floated ashore through surf without harm. 


Quick Opening! Rheem containers can be 
opened easily under field conditions, and en- 
gines are ready for immediate installation. 


from the world’s 
largest maker 
of steel 


ANOTHER 
RHEEM FIRST 





RHEEM 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 





shipping containers 
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PILOTS 


CONTINUED 


When he gets his wings and commission at Williams the new 
jet pilot, however green he may feel, has been judged capable of 
looking out for himself and his airplane. He knows more or less 
instinctively whether he is upside down or right side up, and 
what to do about it. He can get lost and find his way to safety 
on instruments. He can coax the last ounce of thrust and the 
last mile of range out of his tanks. He is supposed to be able to 
use his head in emergencies without a flight leader or wing man 
to guide or advise him. 

He is a jet pilot, but he isn’t yet a combat pilot. So the Train- 
ing Command probably will send him on to another school, on 
TDY for about eight weeks, to teach him to use his airplane as 
a weapon. 

The Combat Crew Training Schools, at Nellis AFB near Las 
Vegas, Nev., and at Luke AFB near Phoenix, Ariz., are some- 
thing new since World War II. They operate on the idea that 
the best fighter plane driver in the world isn’t worth his train- 
ing and his wages if he can’t effectively use his airplane to 
destroy enemy targets on the ground or in the air. 

Even at CCTS students arrive every two weeks, and move 
through the eight-weeks course in squadrons of 24 and flights 
of six. Training is handled in four main phases, whether the 
pilot is a 51 man from Craig or a jet jockey from Williams. 

In the transitional phase flying and academic work move 
along side by side, with general indoctrination, flying health, 
survival, navigation, and cruise control stressed in the classroom. 
The transition flying program covers F-84 checkout (F-51 pilots 
who have come out from Craig AFB do not change planes but 
still get a thorough checkout with their instructor), terrain 
familiarization, night transition, air-ground Mosquito control 
procedures, standard formation flying, rat-race acrobatics, in- 
strument flights, and cross country missions. 

The second phase gets down to cases on air-to-ground target 
work down at the Gila Bend gunnery range, where there are 
simulated convoy groups, gun emplacements and troop concen- 
trations to locate and try to hit. This kind of flying covers straf- 
ing, bombing and rocketry, from various angles and altitudes. 

Along with the 20 or so flight missions in air-to-ground gun- 
nery, there is a full program of classroom work in related sub- 
jects such as ballistics and harmonization, machine guns and 
rockets, bombing ‘technique, explanation of the K-14 sight, 
and discussion of such ground attack problems as navigation 
and target identification, friendly troops, and JOC procedures. 

In the third phase, air-to-air combat, students fly another 20 
missions, usually in flights of three students and a leader, 
against tow targets at high altitudes and reasonably high speeds. 
Coordinated classroom study in this phase covers theory of air 
attack and fighter operations, study of the A-1l sight, and 
identification of friendly and enemy aircraft. 

The final, tactical, phase gets right down to cases in flying 
which simulates Korean conditions as closely as possible. Korean 
charts, and simulated Korean weather and radio facilities are 
used. Grid coordinates and Mosquito control are applied to all 
flying on the gunnery range. Pilots get a 10-hour extended 
navigation flight which often takes them to the Atlantic coast 
and back to get in the required four hours of actual instrument 
weather. The same flight includes practice in pin-point dead 
reckoning. Long range navigation without radio aids, cruise 
control for maximum range, strange field landings, night ren- 
dezvous, and a GCA approach. 

During the tactical phase there also are ground alerts and 
scrambles, actual escort practice flights with SAC training 
squadrons, and a couple of maximum load takeoffs from short- 
marked runways. Next to actual shooting, this last item seems to 
worry students destined for Korea more than anything else. 
And with good reason. It takes more than a little practice to 
hold a loaded jet on a short runway until just the right moment 
and then pull her off in the nick of time. 

Despite the current emphasis on Korean practices and prob- 
lems, some of the tactics and techniques actually being applied 
in Korea are under such a tight security blanket that they are 
not even taught in this country. But instructors refused to let 
this security limitation bother them. They can assume a good 
many of the problems and tactical solutions and they feel that, 
by teaching a pilot to handle his plane competently in any situ- 
ation and to think for himself in the face of whatever the enemy 
may do, he will move on into his first fighter pilot assignment 
able to hold his own against any flier in the world. 
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CONTROVERSY 


CONTINUED 


tween the way the Marines and the Air Force handle close sup- 
port but the Air Force has also the air superiority and interdic- 
tion battle to fight. In brief, Wolfinbarger said, “the Marine 
system won't do for us, and I don’t think any responsible Marine 
officer will say it will.” He said new weapons may alter princi- 
ples; but until those weapons are in hand, tactical airpower 
should be governed by two principles which hardly are new. 
First, it must eschew the penny packet or foxhole viewpoint. 
The range, firepower, and ability of a weapon to give support 
must determine the level at which it is commanded. For in- 
stance, a fighter can be shifted across three army fronts and 
deliver its firepower in half the time an eight-inch gun can be 
shifted from support of one division to a division once removed. 
Second, tactical airpower must operate “with the view of pre- 
venting targets from becoming critical.” Perfection cannot be 
attained but whenever a target becomes critical to the man 
on the front line, “we have failed by that much.” 

At this distance it is possible to make these random ob- 
servations based on Exercise Southern Pines: 

The assault transport, developed to operate on unprepared 
fields, eventually may replace entirely equipment drops in 
airborne offensives. Only troops may land by parachute. The 
“transport is a first-class means of getting supporting weapons 
quickly into the drop zone and it does away with the com- 
plicated rigging necessary for paradrops. Both the Army and 
Air Force are enthusiastic about the possibilities of the forth- 
coming Chase C-128. 

Helicopters may replace jeeps and small trucks for tactical 
transportation within the drop zones in future vertical envelop- 
ment operations. 

The Army needs and apparently proposes to develop a 
division air request radio net separate from command and 
artillery nets. Troubles experienced early in the maneuver high- 
lighted this need. 

The Mosquito plane, which directs close support fighters, 
in the future may be the F-80. At the maneuver it was tried 
out along with the T-6, which is used in Korea, and the F-51. 
The T-6s survival chances are none too good and the F-51’s 
flying characteristics make it unsuitable. 

The Army may be expected to work intensively on heavy 
load carrying helicopters, convertiplanes and “fleeps” or flying 
automobiles. 

The tactical airpower doctrines work and are being refined 
continuously. The great need is for endless training of the air- 
ground team. 


RENDEZVOUS CONTINUED 


rons. Would also like to know if this Group is still active. Kindly 
address all information concerning the above to: Dennis L. 
Gobrecht, 616 First St., Lancaster, Pa. Same information re- 
eg « Capt. Herbert C. Engelbrecht, Hq., 1st AF, Mitchel 


94TH BOMB GROUP: Has there ever been published a unit 
history of 94th Bomb Group, which was a part of 8th AF in 
England during WW II? Would like to hear from anyone who 
knows if such has been published. Richard H. Lake, 12242 
Palatine Ave., Seattle 33, Wash. 


ATTENTION POLEBROOK BOYS: I am stationed in England flying 
for Pan American Airways from London to Hong Kong. I know 
some of my buddies would be interested in knowing the present 
condition of the old 8th Air Force base at Polebrook near Peter- 
borough. The entire base is deserted and grass is growing on 
the runway. There are only about two unbroken windows in the 
tower. My old outfit was the 509th Sqdn. of 351st Bomb Group 
flying B-17s. I was a member of the outfit from May °43 to 
November ’43 and would surely like to hear from some of the 
old gang. Jack H. O’Mohundro, “Ashton House”, Chilworth, 
Surrey, England. 


HEAVY BOMB GROUP: Could you give me any information con- 

cerning a written history of my group and if there was one 

how I could obtain a copy? Served in 512th Bomb Sqdn., 376th 

f — Bomb Group. Clyde J. Keator, 125 Porter Ave., Bergen- 
eld, N. J. 


PICTORIAL BOOK: I would like to find out if the 457th Bomb 
Group ever published a magazine or pictorial book on its group 


history. Wilmot J. Miller, N. 5318 Fairmount Place, Spokane, 
15, Wash. 
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Whether they’re trainers, fighters, bombers or com- 
mercial flagships, you will find modern aircraft of all 
types relying on Clifford Feather-Weight All-Aluminum 
Oil Coolers for superior performance. Famous Feather- 
Weights — the only all-brazed type of oil cooler — have 
a remarkable weight-strength ratio. This is due to 
Clifford’s patented brazing method and accurate pre- 
testing in Clifford’s wind tunnel laboratory — the larg- 
est, most modern in the aeronautical heat exchanger 
industry. Your inquiry is invited. 

CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
108 Grove Street, Waltham 54, Mass. Division of 
Standard-Thomson Corporation. Sales offices in New 





York 17, Detroit, Chicago 1, Los Angeles. 


YCLIFFORD @& 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS AND BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES 
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2 GREAT 
POLICIES for 






PREFERRED AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


On Active or Inactive Status 


Immediate savings up to 30% 
on this complete, low cost auto- 
mobile policy . . . Protection 
against loss from bodily injury 
and property damage liability ... 
medical payments . . . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal 
liability . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Covers col- 
lision damage to your car. Covers 
towing. Especially designed for 
preferred members of the Air 
Force. 


Covers everything personal any- 
where in the U. S. or abroad. 
Completely protects your house- 
hold goods, clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and valuable 
personal effects. 

Insures against 14 named perils! 

Transportation, burglary, van- 
dalism, fire, aircraft, riot, robbery, 
earthquake and extended cover- 
age. Greatest protection for the 
lowest cost. First $2000 coverage 
for 25 dollars per year. Additional 
coverage at much lower rate. No 
deductible clauses. 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 
TO 30% —COMPLETE COVERAGE 
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You Should Have 


YOUR OWN GOLD 
STAMPED BINDER 


Now you can buy attractive 
new binders for your Air 
Force Magazines. Make yours 
a permanent record. 

These new binders are 
sturdily constructed of 130 
point binder’s board covered 
with beautiful Blue Levant 
Leathercloth and stamped in 
gold with the words “Air 
Force—The Official Journal of 
the Air Force Association” on 
the front cover, and “Air Force 
Magazine” on the backbone. 

Each binder holds 12 
copies—a full year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Magazines can be inserted 
and removed individually, 
each held in place by its own 
wire retainer. 


$2.85 
Orden Yours Tow! 
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Army Aviation Guide; 

Cruise Control for Low 
Powered Airplanes 

by Max Daggett, Jr. 

Capitol Printing Service, Little Rock, 
Ark., 26 pp., $2.00; 7 pp. and charts, 
$1.00 


A new pair of lithographed informa- 
tion manuals by aeronautical engineer 
and aviation writer Max Daggett, Jr. 
The first, a survey of aviation as used 
by ground forces, should become a 
standard reference work. It traces mili- 
tary aviation from the early days of fixed 
observation balloons to today’s artillery 
spotting, troop carrying, and evacuation 
of wounded by light craft. The book, 
which is illustrated with line drawings 
and photographs, points to the in- 
creased modern use of helicopters. 

The second booklet is a factual treat- 
ment of cruise control techniques, used 
to obtain the best flight performance 
from small planes. It includes complete 
cruising charts for three models of 
Cessna aircraft. 


A Fiier’s World 


by Wolfgang Langewiesche 
McGraw-Hill, 278 pp., $3.75 


Wolfgang Langewiesche is one of 
those people (there are too few of 
them) who can do something well, and 
like to do it . . . and then write about it 

. . and do that well too. 

A Flier’s World is a splendid book 
about flying, by a real flier. A real 
flier is one who lives flying and loves 
flying. Another such one ‘was French 
aviator and writer Antoine de Saint 
Exupéry whose Night Flight and Wind, 
Sand, and Stars are among the best 
aviation writing. Saint Exupéry and 
Langewiesche are alike in many ways. 
To both, flight—specifically, man in 
flight—is a profoundly stirring thing. 
Both get a new vision of the earth, see- 
ing it from the air as an insignificant but 
beloved planet, and a profound affection 
for the humblest men everywhere. 

Langewiesche writes for all airmen: 
for the men who fly the planes and for 
those who design them. He also writes 
for those who have flown as passengers, 
and for those who have merely thought 
about flying, and for those who have 
never even seen an airplane. He has 
something for everybody. This is be- 
cause of his easy skill in translating diffi- 
cult things into simple terms that are 
familiar to all of us. 

Reading his book, you feel what it’s 
like to bank a plane, land it, or fly 
across country or around the world. This 
is a rare sensation indeed. 

A Flier’s World is in several sections. 
The first deals with flight in general— 





what makes an airplane fly?, how was 
aviation born and how has it grown?, 
what are the limits of speed and height? 
Then Langewiesche talks about the 
weather: what it is and where it comes 
from, whether it’s friend or foe. 

In a third section you accompany the 
author on a flight to India and sight- 
see with him across the Atlantic and 
over Africa. He is an excellent guide. 

Finally, if he has not already done 
so, Langewiesche sells you on flying, 
in a section on light planes and private 
flying. 

Considering that Langewiesche—who 
came here from Germany in 1929— 
speaks English only as an adopted 
tongue, his idiom, ready wit and in- 
sight are amazing. This is a book you'll 
want to read and re-read. 


Lone and Level Sands 


by Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 314 pp., 
$4.00 


The scion of a distinguished Ameri- 
can family and himself a World War I 
flier, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney— 
in Lone and Level Sands—recounts his 
World War II experiences as an AAF 
combat intelligence officer. Most of the 
book is laid in North Africa during 
1942-43 when, attached to the British 
8th Army, Whitney watched the defeat 
of Rommel’s vaunted “Afrika Korps” at 
El] Alamein and the Allied push across 
Tunisia. 

Whitney believes that three events— 
the battle of Alamein, the fight for 
Tunisia, and the air assault on Ploesti— 
sealed the fate of Germany. He points 
to North Africa as the first clear example 
of airpower in modern war. There, he 
says, airpower weakened enemy indus- 
tries, attacked his line of communica- 
tions, drove his air force from the skies, 
lent tactical support to our forces, and 
relentlessly hammered the enemy day 
and night. 

Written in the present tense, a device 
probably calculated to lend an air of 
immediacy to the proceedings, the book 
is not the story of World War II. But it 
does chronicle the role Whitney played 
—in Africa and, earlier, in India and 
afterward, as an observer, on Iwo Jima. 

There is the magic of history behind 
the names of Vanderbilt and Whitney. 
The author’s brushes with the great and 
near great of the last war—among them 
MacArthur, Forrestal, Montgomery, and 
Marine General Holland ( “Howland” 
to Whitney) Smith—make the book 
more significant than it would have been 
simply as an account of the vicissitudes 
of an American staff officer during the 
last war. 

(Continued on page 64) 

















BEST CHRISTMAS BUY! 


BUY ALL YOUR BOOKS FROM AFA 


In addition to these valuable and timely books on aviation and air- 
power, your AFA Book Department can get you fast, sure delivery on 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT. To fill out your own bookshelf, or to delight 
that hard-to-shop-for friend of yours, snip the coupon below and shoot 
it in to us for quick service and economy in all your book buying. 













* OUR FIGHTING “JETS” 


By Maj. C. B. Colby, CAP 


A splendid, all-around handbook on jets, with full page illustra- 


tions of USAF and Navy fighters and bombers in flight, flying 9. 
wings and experimental craft. Facts and figures are packed in THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


this book, and it's cram full of three-view recognition drawings 


of the various planes. It tells how to use these drawings in 
making scale models. There‘’s also a fine explanation of the WORLD WAR 


WHY of jet power. Only $1 each; you'll want several. 





Coward-McCann $1.00 Vol. Ill—Europe—‘‘Argument” to V-E Day 
(LRAT ES ARTEL EEE EI (January 1944 to May 1945) 
Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate 
10. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR Il A NEW VOLUME in the series on American airpower in the last 
war, this book continues the story of the Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth, 
By Craven and Cate, Volume | $8.50 and Fifteenth Air Forces in Phe ne sca Mediterranean 
11. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR ll theaters. Dealing mainly with how tactical air supported the 
By Craven and Cate, Volume I $8.50 invading Allied armies, the book also describes the strategic 


bombing that wrecked the German aircraft industry (operation 
“Argument”). Italian operations are also covered. All volumes 


12. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR Il 











By Craven and Cate, Volume IV $8.50 in this series, now $8.50 each. 
13. BOXCARS IN THE SKY wre j 
By Richard Malkin $4.75 University of Chicago Press $8.50 
15. THE AIRMAN’S GUIDE I Air Force Book Department, BD-11 i 
Cloth cover, $2.50; paper cover, $1.00 F  7, air FORCE Magazine i 
‘16. AIR POWER: KEY TO SURVIVAL ; 1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
; By Alexander P. de Seversky j Please send me the books | have circled below: i 
: 17. ARCHITECTS OF AVIATION E 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I 
: By Maurice Holland $4.00 f 4 12 13 4 15 16 «7 (el (lt 
18. AIRLIFT LAFFS ; AMIRI Was sits tenssnnceretnr estaba : 
By M/Sgt. Jake Schuffert aha me ete en ask) ica ions ; 
19. SPACE MEDICINE A SEGRE is scsscgc staces Raa site eR Res I ie RN RAAT q 
Edited by John P. Marbarger $3.00 5 RN as casscbehansceatiecddexehosssseesnassaccconecbeas Zone.......s0+-+ State i 
20. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR ; mi wre: ; 
. “ I enclose check or money order for............. 
By Reginald M. Cleveland $1.50 ; snemeeaeceain ; 
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SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING SERVICE 
AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers 
and Warrant Officers 
Wherever Located 





This organization founded in 1924 by 
a group of retired officers specializes 
in rendering financial assistance to of- 
ficer personnel at the lowest possible 
rates. 


Minimum Restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 





For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


Augusta, Ga. 


Bethesda, Maryland 
(unsecured loans only) 


Columbus, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Havelock, N. C. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


WHAT A BUY! 








CALENDAR 
CHRONOGRAPH 
WITH 12-HOUR RECORDER! 


The finest all-purpose wrist watch value 
we've ever offered! Internationally famous 
17 jewel swiss movement. Extremely accu- 
rate and endurable timekeeper. Hand- 
some, thin, rust proof all-steel case. 
Automatically gives month, day and date. 
Has sweep-second hand '2 hour and 
12-hour recording dials. It's a stop watch, 
tachometer. It's anti-magnetic and shock- 
resistant. Truly the most complete watch. 
All Air Force personnel pilots, navigators 


than '/ regular price! 
Guaranteed: Your money back in ten days 
if not satisfied for any reason. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Shipped postpaid for check 
or M.O. or will send C.O.D. 

Exclusive with 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 
RIVER PARK 17C, WHITE PLAINS, WN. Y. 








etc., should have one. Brand new! Less’ 
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AIRMAN’S BOOKSHELF | 


Our Fighting “’ Jets’ 
by Maj. C. B. Colby, CAP 
Coward-McCann, 48 pp., $1.00 

Civil Air Patrol-man Colby has gath- 
ered together background facts and pic- 
tures of all manner of USAF and Navy 
jets, from fighters to flying wings and 
experimental craft. He has come up 
with a good all-around handbook on 
jets. The full-page, in-flight photographs 
alone are worth the price of the book. 

But you get more. Colby combines 
performance data with information on 
the size and shape of the jets, their 
armament and engines, and three-view 
recognition drawings. This all results in 
a valuable book for anyone interested 
in airpower’s latest wrinkles. 

A readable account of how a jet en- 
gine works and instructions for using 
the three-view drawings to build your 
own scale models round out Our Fight- 
ing “Jets.” 


Space Medicine 
Edited by John P. Marbarger 


The University of Illinois Press, 83 pp., 
$3.00 cloth, $2.00 paper 


Space travel is fast moving out of the 
realm of science fiction. With the 
knowledge we have today, scientists 
say, we could send a rocket to the moon 

. . or to Mars or Venus. But there 
are still major problems to be whipped, 
once a space ship has been built. 
The danger of the sun’s rays, the lack 
of gravity in outer space, and the threat 
of meteors must all be met. 

These and other problems are dis- 
cussed in Space Medicine by a panel of 
scientists and doctors, from the point 
of view of the human factor. What will 
be the effect on the space pioneers, 
they ask, of no gravity? Will man be 
able to stand the tremendous accelera- 
tion necessary for a space ship to break 
out of the earth’s gravitational field? 

One part of this engrossing book dis- 
cusses the possibility of a space station, 
shaped like a giant bicycle tire, 200 feet 
in diameter, lying on its side and revolv- 
ing around the earth like another moon. 
From this platform, more than 1,000 
miles up, where men would live as they 





CONTINUED 


now do in submarines, weather observa- 
tions could be made, bombs dropped on 
any part of the earth, and other rockets 
refueled for trips further into space. 
Space Medicine is no flight of fancy; 
it is a realistic treatment of a new and 
fascinating aspect of aviation medicine. 


Capsule Reviews 


ARCHITECTS OF AVIATION, by Maurice 
Holland; Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 214 
pp., $4.00—the story of the lesser 
known pioneers of aviation: the men 
who developed the first wind tunnel, 
the science of aeronautics, and aerial 
photography. 


CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS FOR PILOTS, 
1951 edition; Aero Publishers, 136 pp., 
$1.50—combining the regulations re- 
quired by CAA for pilot certification 
with a reference guide of government 
information about CAA exams. 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN MODERN WAR, by 
Augustin M. Prentiss; McGraw-Hill, 429 
pp., $6.00—a survey of the weapons 
that may play an important part in any 
major future war and a program for 
protecting civilian populations against 
atomic, bacterial, and chemical air at- 
tack. 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERAT- 
ING PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROMAGNETS 
FOR ATTRACTING COPPER, ALUMINUM 
AND OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS, by 
Leonard R. Crow; Scientific Book Pub- 
lishing Co., Vincennes, Ind., 38 pp.—a 
technical handbook. 


ETERNAL STRANGER, by Lawrence Res- 
ner; Doubleday, 216 pp., $3.00—pic- 
turing the plight of Jews still living in 
Arab countries, not yet able to emigrate 
to Israel; one side of a contemporary 
problem. 


MAN WAS MEANT TO BE FREE, by Harold 
E. Stassen; Doubleday, 460 pp., $3.50— 
the basic political beliefs of the three- 
time governor of Minnesota and now 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as revealed through his speeches, 
articles, and letters during the last 


decade. 





AIR MAIL 


On page 109 under “Miscellaneous” 
the following information appears: “At 
Fort Monmouth, N.J.: entertainment 
and recreation, 10 weeks.” This informa- 
tion is incorrect since the Army Special 
Services school is now located at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. For further in- 
formation concerning this school you 
should contact Mr. A. E. Casgrain, In- 
formation Branch, Special Services Divi- 
sion, Office of The Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Fort Monmouth, N.J., is a Signal 
Corps installation. 

Maj. N. M. Young 

Assistant Chief 

Office of Technical Information 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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@ To the sharpeyed readers who found 
errors in our September issue our thanks 
and apologies. For the record, the Alas- 
kan Command ivas not included in our 
USAF Command and Staff Chart be- 
cause technically it is a joint command, 
reporting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Hensley AFB was not named for Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William Hensley but for 
his father, Major William N. Hensley; 
Lieutenant Oscar Monthan was killed in 
1924, not in 1944; Major George P. 
Moody was killed in 1941, not in 1951; 
Captain Leland F. Norton was killed in 
1918, not in 1944; Brigadier General 
Frederick W. Castle held the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor at the time of 
his death in addition to the decoration 
listed.—The Editors. 
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SELECT THE INSURANCE 


suited to your own status 


wees 
CLASSES A-1 and A-2 
Designed especially for pilots 
and other flight crew members of the 
REGULAR military services, who are 
engaged in military flying activities as 
a full-time occupation. A-1 covers ac- 


cidental death and loss of sight or limb. 


from any cause, including military or 
civilian accidents, on land or sea or in 
the air, world wide. A-2 offers the same 
aceidental death coverage as A-1 but 
does not cover loss of sight or limb. 


CLASSES. B-1 and B-2 


Designed especially for pilots 
and other flight crew members in the 
RESERVE military services, whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (generally 
limited to weekends and the two-week 
annual military service period). B-1 
covers all types of accidental death, 
whereas B-2 is limited to death from 
aviation accidents only. B-1 also has 
broader loss of sight and limb benefits 
than B-2 (see chart). 


wold 


a 






CLASS C 


Designed for all persons who are 
not flying personnel and whose partici- 
pation in aviation is limited to traveling 
in aircraft as passengers or to working 
in or around aircraft on the ground. 
Death or injury from every type of non- 
aviation accident, and from certain 
types of aviation accidents, is covered 
(see chart), 


ANG 


iSSUED BY LLOYD’S OF LONDON EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


ERS /OW(257 PROTECTION 





for MILITARY AVIATION ACTIVITIES p/us GENERAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE p/us PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL FLYING 


OUselect the coverage suited to your 

\ needs—and pay for what you get. 

You’re protected on land, on the sea, 
and in the air, any place in the world, 
even while traveling in, or piloting, mili- 
tary aircraft, including combat zone acci- 
dents not due to enemy action (but 
excluding death or injury resulting from 
enemy action). 

No physical exam is required. Name 
any beneficiary you choose. Change bene- 
ficiaries as you wish. Settlement is in 
cash, within 7 days after proof of death 
or dismemberment (AFA Accident In- 
surance pays off for loss of sight or limb 
in certain categories). If you’re not sure 
of your military or civilian status, don’t 


wait for it to clarify—buy the protec- 
tion you can afford right now in the class 
you come under right now. Change it 
(without penalty) to a different class if 
your status changes. 

No other accident insurance offers you 
—at such small cost—comparable mili- 
tary and civilian air and ground protec- 
tion. Available in units of $1,000—up to 
$10,000—AFA Accident Insurance is ex- 
clusively for AFA members or associates. 
Annual premiums range from $3 to $15 
per $1,000 of coverage. Premiums for 
Classes A-1, A-2, & B-1 for $5,000 or 
more insurance may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly. Further de- 
tails on request. Use coupon below. 


HERE’S EXACTLY WHAT YOU GET AND WHAT IT COSTS 









































SCOPE OF POLICY COVERAGE 
(indicated by .) 
PERSONS ELIGIBLE: ANNUAL 
“? . ae vey oa i Death Benefits Loss of Sight or Limb Benefits — 
POLICY es and air- “I $1,000 
jorne infantry) except | Military Civil All Military Civil All ; 
as follows: Aviation | Aviation Other Aviation | Aviation Other 
Accident | Accident | Accidents | Accident | Accident | Accidents 

A-l No exceptions V V Vv Vv Vv Vv $15.00 
A-2 No exceptions Vv Vv Vv 13.80 
B-1 Flight-rated REGULAR Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 7.20 

military personnel not (see (see (see 

eligible (see note 1) note 2) | note 2) note 2) 
B-2 Flight-rated REGULAR Vv J 4.80 

military personnel not (see (see (see 

eligible (see note 1) note 2) | note 2) note 2) 
C FLIGHT-RATED Regu- V Vv V a/ Vv 3.00 

lar and Reserve mili- (see (see 

tary personnel not eli- | note 3) | note 3) 

gible (see note 1) 




















NOTE 1: ‘*Flight-rated personnel” means 
pilots, co-pilots, navigators, flight engi- 
neers, radio operators, bombardiers, aerial 
gunners, and similar flying personnel of 
the military services or their reserve 
components, 


NOTE 2: Class B-] and Class B-2 poli- 
cies expire with respect to aviation acci- 
dent coverage if the insured person serves 
120 days, consecutively or non-consecu- 








tively, on active military duty during 
the policy period; but Class B-1 coverage 
continues in effect thereafter for other 
types of accidents. 


NOTE 3: Class C coverage does not apply 
to accidental death of the insured person 
on an aircraft unless he is on such aircraft 
as a passenger or in the course of his 
employment as ground crew or adminis- 
trative personnel. 








Insurance agents’ and brokers’ solicitation invited. 
Write AFA for full brokerage details and arrangements. 


Daisies CLIP AND MAIL TODAY LL. 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION ¢ 1424 K ST.,N.W. © WASH. 5, D.C. 


Please send complete information about AFA Accident Insurance, 
together with schedule of optional means of payment, and application 


blank. 





ADDRESS 
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WITH THE 


aerohead pick-up 


Aerohead Pickup is suitable for subsonic 
and supersonic speed measurements. It 
faces the airstream ideally sampling 
total and static pressures transmitted — 
through the swivelhead with less than | 
1% error. Measures pitch and yaw angle 
with 0.2° accuracy to range of +20° 
Has small! size, high natural frequency 
and potentiometric angle output 0 to 5 
volts DC. Also available without pitot 
static tube. 





_ For details on this and other instruments 
write: G. M. GIANNINI & CO., INC. 
PASADENA 1. CALIFORNIA 





AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future —Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERO grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Information 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


(CD Master Aviation Mechanics 





Dept. AF 


(CD Aeronautical Engineering 
(JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhaul 





Age 
Address. 





& City 


Zone 
kee ee ee 





State 








OFFICERS WANTED 


Aviation Cadet 


Opportunities for commissions via the 
Aviation Cadet program are increasing, 
and the growth to 140 wings by 1954 
should hike the requirement still more. 
Shortly after the start of the Korean 
war, Air Training Command began turn- 
ing out new pilots at a 5,400 annual 
rate. And the FY 1952 pace is 7,200. 
Soon it may be 10,000. (Of the 65,400 
rated officers expected in the Air Force 
in mid-1952, 52,400 will be pilots. ) 

New pilots come from three principal 
sources: civilian youths, active duty air- 
men, and non-rated officers who train in 
grade. (Newly commissioned ROTC, 
West Point, and Annapolis graduates 
compose the bulk of the latter group.) 
All pilot cadets train a full year—six 
months at a civilian “contract” basic 
training school and an equal period at a 
Training Command advanced school. 

Although the pool of accepted pilot 
trainees, both civilians and active duty 
airmen, is large, and most currently 
qualified applicants will not begin train- 
ing for many months, planning officials 
eyeing the 140-wing program want a 
large availability list. They need a 
healthy supply of qualified candidates 
ready for whatever may develop. 

Hence, in a significant move last 
month, the eligibility requirements for 
cadet training were slackened—gently— 
and some applicants previously rejected 
were declared eligible. This was done 
by lowering the minimum Aircrew Clas- 
sification Test Battery (stanine score) 
from six to five. Hopefuls who previ- 
ously scored five have been told they 
now are qualified. 

This perhaps forecasts additional 
training criteria reductions, such as a 
return to the high school diploma mini- 
mum to replace the present two years of 
college. Such a move already is in the 
wind for cadet observer training. 

Used extensively during World War 
II, stanine scores are the result of writ- 
ten and psychomotor examinations given 


i at special cadet testing sites. Marks run 


é 5 
a 8 
Bane : 
é z 
F id 


from a top of nine to a low of one, with 


| high scoring applicants most likely to 


complete flying school successfully. Low 
scores invariably result in washouts, as 
thousands of tests have proved. Wash- 








A.F. veteran. 


NEW winter 
for cold weather flyers 
and sportsmen. 


model 


ORDER BY MAIL: 


Postpaid 
Red, Tan 
® 
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Famous South Pacific Cap de- 
signed and patented by 20th 


* 5-inch square visors. 
* Zelan treated, water repellent 


* Winter model has fleece lining 
and warm ear flaps. 

* Cannot blow off. Attractive, 
durable and comfortable. 

* Your satisfaction guaranteed 
unconditionally. 

Send check, money order, cash; 


hat size, color choice to... 


GUN CLUB SPORTSWEAR 


Box 477, Dept. AF, Des Moines, lowa 
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RSS oe 


Summer model has 
teal leather sweatband, 


Postpaid 
Red, Tan 





Send for free 
catalog 











CONTINUED 
out rates could increase under the new 
plan, but the Air Force feels that it will 
get enough well-qualified pilots to make 
the move pay off. 

In spite of these developments, too 
few billets exist for all who want pilot 
wings. So the Air Force is working on 
an ambitious “Cadet Observer” program 
to take in all other aeronautical ratings. 
A partner in the Aviation Cadet frame- 
work, observer training recently was 
opened to airmen, civilians, and certain 
rated and non-rated officers. Successful 
completion means observer ratings, 
flight pay, a crew job with a bombard- 
ment, reconnaissance, or interceptor 
type aircraft, and (for other than officer 
trainees ) second lieutenant commissions. 
The Air Force hasn’t said how many 
new observers it needs, but the total 
probably will run high. 

The observer program has two phases 
—basic and specialized. Cadets first en- 
ter the basic school at Ellington AFB, 
Tex., where they study elementary navi- 
gation, radar, meteorology, airmanship, 
aircraft instruments, maps and charts, 
and so on. Then they enter one of sev- 
eral specialized schools: B-36, B-47, 
B-50, B-26, and Reconnaissance at 
Mather AFB, Calif.; B-29, Radar Ob- 
server All-Weather Fighter, and Trans- 
port Navigator, Connally AFB, Tex.; 
Electronics Countermeasures, Keesler 
AFB, Miss. 

Advanced course lengths vary. Basic 
lasts 27 weeks and most students will 
train a full year. World War II bom- 
bardiers and navigators now rusty in 
their specialty and currently rated pilots 
also are eligible for observer training. 
Rated students receive only an abbrevi- 
‘ated basic course. 

The observer program, which officials 
call “critical,” has replaced navigator 
cadet training. (The latter in recent 
years provided only a handful of new 
navigators.) Aptness for mathematics 
and the physical sciences is helpful. 
Physical standards are the same as for 
pilot training except for less stringent 
visual requirements. 

Observer training could become a 
major officer procurement program, since 
increased technological complexities of 
modern aircraft and a larger Air Force 
mean that more and more specialized 
observers and dual-rated officers will be 
needed. Present plans call for approxi- 

(Continued on page 68) 





MILITARY CHRONOGRAPH 
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Exclusive Low Price 
includes $ 
Expansion 


OS ee plus tax 
Multi-purpose CHRONUG&«&aw’H 
WRIST WATCH—measures 
time, distance and speed of 
moving objects. 31-DAY CAL- 
ENDAR changes dates auto- 
maticaily. Accurate, 1 
able. Imported SWISS JEW 
ELED MUVEMENT. Given at 
no extra. cost—rugged EX- 
PANSION BAND. Compare 
these OUTSTANDING FEA- 
TURES with watches selling 

for $19.95 and more: e 31- 


TER e STOP-WA' I 
SWEEP SECOND HAND e SHOCK RESISTANT CASE 6 UN- 
BREAKABLE CRYSTAL e RADIUM HANDS AND DIAL e 
FACTORY GUARANTEED FOR FULL YEAR, ORDER TODAY! 
Special LOW PRICE $8.95 plus 10% Tax (Total $9.85). 
Your order shipped same day received—prepaid if you 
enclose check or Money Order. If sent C.O.D., you pay 
postal charges. Ohio orders include 3% Sales Tax. 
‘CONOMY TIME PRODUCTS 
Dept. Al-11. 205 Co:onial Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Dealers in Finer Watches for Over 50 Years 
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To Hawaii and the Orient 




















—— AMERICAN AIRLINES ROUTES 
smmmes= THROUGH SERVICE 
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, ¢ WHEN A LEAVE calls for travef, be’sure’ 
: to call American! Gain extra days for 
| pleasure ordinarily lost to slow-moving 


surface transports. In addition, when you 


3 travel American Airlines, you go by fa- 
mous DC-6 or Convair Flagships with 
comfortable pressurized cabins. .Make 
your reservations now. Youll be surprised 


how little Flagship travel can cost... 
Serving the Leading Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


how much more time you can enjoy at 





your destination. 

















for AF 44 


WHO CAN JOIN: 


e Former and present men 
and women of the AAF— 
USAF 

e Current members of the AF 
Reserve—Air Nat'l Guard 

e Air Force ROTC Cadets and 
Civil Air Patrol Cadets. 


e Associates 


AS A MEMBER 
YOU CAN: 


e Receive AIR FORCE Maga- 
zine monthly 


e Voice your opinions na- 
tionally on airpower 


@ Make full use of AFA‘s Ser- 
vice department 


e Purchase AFA‘s low rate 
accident insurance 


e Renew and perpetuate Air 
Force friendships 


SEE THAT THIS GETS 
INTO THE HANDS OF 
AN ELIGIBLE MEMBER 





OFFICERS WANTED 


mately 13,000 officers with ratings other 
than pilot by June 30, 1952. 


Officer Candidate School 


Because the Air Force needs relative- 
ly few administrators, its OCS assembly 
line is geared to limited production. By 
World War II standards the output is 
tiny—323 enrolled in the new Septem- 
ber class and the most recent quarterly 
graduating class produced only 278 offi- 
cers. The current annual rate of about 
1,200 will probably be expanded to 
1,500 in the near future. 

Male civilians no longer may enlist 
merely to attend OCS, quotas being re- 
served exclusively for active duty and 
component airmen and civilian women. 
Although the minimum educational re- 
quirement is a high school diploma, 
most recent candidates own baccalau- 
reate degrees. 

But OCS opportunities for women, 
both civilians and those in uniform, are 
excellent, in fact training officials are 
having a tough time filling the quota. 
Women applicants need only tally a 
composite score of 175 on the qualify- 
ing tests as against a 225 total for males. 
If they fail to make the grade, female 
civilian candidates may leave the serv- 
ice. Airmen (male and female) who 
wash out complete their enlistments. 


Direct Commissions for WAFS 


Direct commissions in the Women 
of the Air Force are the exception to the 
slim requirement for administrative offi- 
cers. Mid-1952 WAF personnel - re- 
quirements will be 49,871 officers and 
airmen, not 48,000 as released previ- 
ously. Because it has more different 
types of jobs which women can fill (than 
has the Army or Navy), the WAF per- 
sonnel target far exceeds that of other 
women’s services. 

According to late figures, the WAF 
corps in October was composed of 494 
officers and 7,681 airmen. The officer 


goal alone is 3,891. Enlisted women- 


and civilians between 24 and 32 are 
eligible for first and second lieutenant 
appointments. Prerequisites include a 
college degree plus business experience. 


PLEASE: [J] ENROLL ME 


AIR FORCE MAGAZINE. 


AIR FORCE MAGAZINE. 
NAME... 


PLEASE ENROLL ME AS AN ASSOCIATE: [_] 


[-] | HAVE NOT BEEN A MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. HOWEVER, 
| AM INTERESTED IN FURTHERING THE AIMS OF THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION. 


ENROLLMENT FORM 
(1) RENEW ME 
(-] | WAS HONORABLY SEPARATED FROM THE AAF-USAF, OR 
[) 1 AM NOW ON ACTIVE DUTY WITH THE U. S. AIR FORCE, OR 
( 1 AM NOW IN THE AIR NAT‘L GUARD—AF RESERVE. 
[] | ENCLOSE $5 ANNUAL DUES WHICH INCLUDES A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


TIONAL FIRST YEAR ONLY, WHICH INCLUDES A 12 MONTH SUBSCRIPTION TO 





ADDRESS. 


print plainly 





CITY 


.. ZONE STATE....... 





ID sscsisinnisnnscccens 
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CONTINUED 


Direct Specialty Appointments 


This unique new appointment pro- 
gram aims at filling specific vacancies in 
critical job fields. Active duty airmen 
and warrant officers, civilians, and _in- 
active Reservists may apply. Some jobs 
are open to women. 

During July, August, and September 
about 712 Reserve commissions were 
tendered under the program and many 
more are needed. For all appointments, 
applicants must furnish at least a college 
degree and some working experience. 


Regular Commissions 


Except for “Distinguished Cadets” 
(top AFROTC, Aviation Cadet, and 
OCS grads) who are offered Regular 
USAF commissions, most appointments 
are in the Air Force Reserve. Once on 
active duty, however, Reservists apply 
for permanent AF membership. The pro- 
gram integrates small groups into the 
Regular service every few months in the 
case of professional persons, once a year 
for others. Except for doctors, lawyers, 
etc., most must be under 30. 

Thé most recent non-professional in- 
tegration, early last summer, resulted in 
permanent rank for 297 of approximate- 
ly 2,300 applicants. Regular second or 
first lieutenant commissions are awarded, 
but higher temporary rank is retained. 
(One Regular shavetail appointed last 
summer is an active duty bird colonel.) 

In addition, the permanent ranks are 
swelled with graduates frc West Point 
and Annapolis. This year, under the 
Defense Department agreement, 117 
USMA and 178 Naval Academy gradu- 
ates received Air Force commissions. 
Most of these are now at flying schools. 

Air Torce enlisted ~»en may vie for 
West Point cadetshi,., either through 
Congressional appointments or under 
the special AF-Army enlisted quota 
(180 of the 2,496 Academy vacancies ). 

A special drive for 2,000 new nurses 
now is under way. Currently 2,700 
nurses are in active Air Force service, 
but 4,700 are needed by mid-1952. 

According to: present build-up plans, 
the Air Force expects a military popu- 
lation by next June 30 of 1,061,000, 
composed of 136,000 officers and war- 
rant officers and 925,000 airmen. Officer 
strength already has passed the 115,000 
mark, all but about 23,000 of which are 
active duty Reserve officers. 

The service can get mere numbers to 
meet the 1952, 95-wing target and the 
1954, 140-wing organization, because 
the Volunteer Air Reserve officer pool 
still contains about 220,000 persons. 
But the majority of these are of World 
War II vintage and with rusty military 
skills. And the Defense Department 
wants to hold involuntary recalls to a 

As a result, Air Force officer procure- 
ment efforts probably will continue to 
spotlight (1) college trained youths with 
a technical bent and (2) youngsters 
and oldsters who through education and 
training are prepared to step directly 
into a critical military job. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


> 


FIGHTERS -~ BOMBERS ™ GUIDED MISSILES > ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Training Aid 
Gentlemen: For several years I have 
been a constant follower of Amr Force 
Magazine and have found it to be very 
reliable in reporting on developments 
and changes in USAF policies, etc. I 
am now back on active duty, as the 
iaison NCO to this VART squadron. 

One of my duties is writing a general 
“information sheet monthly.” This is 
not an official Air Force publication, 
and it is distributed only to squadron 
members and to our Group Headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. The informa- 
tion contained in your magazine under 
“Airpower in the News” and “Mobili- 
zation News” is often referred verbally 
to the members of the squadrons at 
the unit meetings. 

May I have your permission to ex- 
tract items of particular interest for 
our information sheet? 

M/Sgt. George W. Nixon 
Hq., 9722d VART Sqdn. 
Springfield, Mo. 


* Permission granted—The Editors. 


A Wife on Housing 
Gentlemen: First may I say that as the 
wife of an airman, I very much enjoy 
your magazine. My husband says prac- 
tically nothing about his daily routine 
(naturally ) and Arr Force helps me to 
keep up-to-date with many matters, 
especially those that directly concern 
airmen’s families. 

The housing problem as detailed in 
the October issue was very interesting 
and I would like to add a few comments: 

Like many other service folks, we live 
in a- house trailer, and find that many 
bases do not yet have sufficient, if any, 
trailer space available. While in Wash- 
ington, D. C., we had to find trailer 
space miles away from anywhére, since 
zoning laws in D. C. do not permit 
trailer parks in the city. (We were lucky 
enough to move on to Bolling Field 
Trailer Park and enjoyed our stay there 
—it is very well run by a committee of 
the men themselves. ) 

In Dayton, Ohio, the trailer park at 
Wright-Patterson Field (I can’t renem- 
ber which one) was small and could 
not accommodate very many, and I 
couldn’t understand why someone didn’t 
arrange for another large trailer park 
to be allotted space (there’s so much 
of it all around! ). 

I know the trailer owners would be 
very glad to dig their own ditches and 
help lay sewage and drainage lines, etc. 
(we've done it in new trailer parks out- 
side when paying much higher rentals! ), 
and perhaps just the mention of this 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Chase Assault Aircraft — designed specifically for 
the mission, have set the standard. 
Exercise “Southern Pine” proved again that Chase 
Assault Transports deliver vehicles and weapons 
© forward combat troops by landing in un- 
elievably rough terrain. A special hydraulic 
amp and cargo door for speedy loading and 
unloading, plus wide unobstructed cargo area 
allow fast handling of either bulk or wheeled 
cargo. Only the Assault Aircraft can deliver combat 
materials ready for immediate employment. 
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from someone like yourselves would get 
some central committee busy arranging 
trailer parks at all air bases. Many 
more service people would buy their own 
trailers, I am sure, and it wouldn’t cost 
the Government anything eventually as 
the cost of pipes, etc., would soon be 
paid for after a few months’ rent had 
been collected. 

At depots like Maywood, and Middle- 
town, Pa. (the only other two bases I 
have been near in this country.), there 
is no provision at all for trailers (and in 
fact at Maywood none for barracks, 
etc., either, so I imagine nothing could 
be done here—L. A. is rather a difficult 
place to arrange things like this! ). 

I have expressed myself very badly 
and in very rambling style, but perhaps 
from wading through you can make out 
the gist of my remarks and may be 
able to mention the matter where it 
will do the most good. 

Mrs. John J. Fulton 
Maywood, Calif. 


Where’s AFR 45-15? 

Gentlemen: What personnel genius 
shelved AFR 45-15, based on education 
and military service, in favor of the 
dubious virtues contained in the OCS 
and AROTC programs? 

AFR 45-15 at least read more sen- 
sibly than any other procurement meth- 
od for officers, including our national 
service academies. 


E. J. Carlin, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 433d Replies 

The following comments on the story 
“Help for Ike from Air Reserve” were 
passed along to us by author Bill Key 
—The Editors. 


Dear Mr. Key: On behalf of all wing 
members, I want to express appreciation 
for the splendid article which you wrote 
for the October issue of Air Force 
Magazine. 

I have received numerous favorable 
comments from wing members about 
the big spread. I am certain that your 
excellent report on wing activities and 
problems will contribute to the esprit 
de corps of the wing. 

A pat on the back from an outside 
source means a great deal to us. We 
know we have a good organization—but 
to have outsiders point this out is pleas- 
antly encouraging. 

Col. Harry W. Hopp 

Commander, 433d Troop Carrier 
Wing (M) 

APO 13, USAF 


Dear Mr. Key: Lt. Colonel Boetcker 
stopped in my office yesterday with a 
copy of Ayn Foner Magazine and asked, 
“When will this publicity stop?” He 
was quite impressed with your article, 
Colonel Hopp was equally pleased with 
thy story acto many wing momber 
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Jefferson, Adams, Harrison, Franklin and the 

rest did! Because they put the public welfare 

above every other consideration, their signatures on 

The Declaration of Independence changed the course 

of History. Would you have signed? Fortunately, most 

of us will never have to face a decision like that. Yet, daily, 
your signature does vitally concern the performance and 
reputation of your planes. Whatever your type of aircraft, 
your signature on the specifications directly affects thousands 
of people. A constantly growing number of aircraft designers, 
manufacturers and airline operators meets this obligation by 
specifying Eclipse-Pioneer instruments and accessories. Long 
experience with these products has bred respect for their performance, 
When your signature is required on a specification sheet, 

you can conscientiously feel you've chosen the best the 


field affords, when you indicate Eclipse-Pioneer. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


Export Seles: Bendix international Division, 72 Filth Avenve, New York 11, N. Y, 
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